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AUGUST. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





The laughing flights of song are still 
That charmed the springtide air; 
Down rivulet and grassy rill 
No wayward perfumes fare; 
Upon her throne Queen August lies 
With languor in her dreamful eyes. 


The idle clouds that stray the blue 
Their mission now forget; 

A blended note the wood-doves coo 
Of passion and regret; 

The sparrows flute a faded tune; 

The year hath reached its afternoon. 


The cricket clears his dusty throat 
To sing an eerie strain; 

And as he pipes with rusty note 
Of beauty soon to wane, 

The red rose trembles on the tree 

With prescience of the fate to be. 





>_> 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“Starving Italy” offers an object-lesson 
of the evils of “imperialism.” The shock- 
ing condition of her people begins to 
attract public attention, as it well may. 
Her extravagant army and navy expenses 
have well-nigh crushed out the life of the 
new nation created by the heroism of 
Garibaldi, and Mazzini and the diplomacy 
of Cavour. Her peasantry pine in chronic 
hunger amid her fertile fields. The popu- 
lation of entire districts subsist on gruel. 
Women and children perish for want of 
food. No work, no wages, no hope! Her 
mechanics and laborers clamor vainly for 
food in her historic cities. They crowd 
the steerages of ocean steamers, only to 
be rejected at Castle Garden by our immi- 
gration commissioners, and ‘deported’ 
back, destitute and discouraged, while 
the transportation companies pocket their 
little all. 











Formerly we used to hear of “starving 
Ireland.” the victim of British imperialism. 
The system requires a standing army and 
a costly navy, supported by enormous 
expenditures, all wrung from the earnings 
of an impoverished people. Hence results 
asmall class of wealthy landlords and a 
great community of impecunious tenants. 
Decadent Turkey, bankrupt Spain, starv- 
ing Italy—a ghastly trinity—warn the 
American people against the glittering 
fallacy of foreign conquest and military 
glory. 





Miss Jennings’s brave disclosures begin 
to bear fruit. Secretary Alger admits 
the neglect of proper conditions, but gives 
no explanation of the fact that the great 
hospital steamer Relief, with ample ac- 
commodations for patients, was sent home 
half empty, while our sick and wounded 
soldiers were shipped on three miserable 
vessels, disgustingly filthy, and destitute 
of surgical appliances, medicines, nurses, 
bedding, suitable food, or even pure 
water. Strenuous orders have been is- 
sued to the commanding generals in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Manila to prevent 
a repetition of such criminal negligence. 





The Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation should lose no time in getting off 
its ship. Perfection in details is desirable, 
but prompt despatch is imperative. With 
hundreds of our soldiers sick and suffer- 
ing for want of these supplies, every day’s 
delay means additional loss of precious 
lives. 





The latest news from Santiago is that 
the American soldiers, finding the fever 
spreading daily and the conditions un- 
bearable, demand to be sent home. Gen. 
Shafter says that the step must be taken. 
Col. Roosevelt leads the revolt against 
the orders of Secretary Alger, saying that 
“to remain is to perish.”” To those who 
know the rainy season in the Tropics, and 
what it means to unacclimated white 
men, this demand of our soldiers seems rea- 
sonable, and should meet with immediate 
compliance. To allow our noble army to 
be destroyed by pestilence is not to be 
tolerated. Bring the boys home! 





A trained nurse writes us and says: “If 
we choose to take the risk to serve our 
men and our country, what right have 
army officials to say we shall not? If 
women who have gone out with the Red 
Cross have contracted disease from over- 
work they are not to blame. So far as I 
know, none of them have died as yet, 
which is more than can be said of our 
poor soldiers, who are supposed to have 
greater powers of endurance.”’ 





Telegraphic despatches from China 
announce that on August 2 the Empress 
Dowazer openly relieved the Emperor of 
all real power. The Ministers take their 
instructions directly from her, and Li 
Hung Chang practically supersedes the 
Tsung-li-Yamen. 


OO re 


Itis a curious anomaly that in China, 
where a woman as an individual has no 
rights whatever, and is an object of con- 
tempt, a woman as a mother ofa son is 
the object of most profound veneration 
and respect. Here is the mother of the 
Emperor, himself worshipped as divine, 
setting him aside and appointing her own 
prime minister to govern in his stead. 
Truly, for ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain, the heathen Chinee is pecu- 
liar! 


FOR THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 
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WOMEN’S WORE IN THE WAR. 

Mrs. J. Addison Porter arrived at New 
York on July 29 from Cuba. She said 
that both she and Miss Barton had en- 
joyed the best of health. Sister Blanche, 
a Red Cross nurse, returned on the same 
steamer. She said toa N. Y. Tribune re- 
porter that no less than 475 wounded 
men had been brought into a tent within 
the first twenty-four hours after the at- 
tack upon Santiago, and that this influx 
of wounded continued for four days, with 
only a slight gradual abatement. 

One of Clara Barton’s most faithful as- 
sistants after the siege of Santiago was 
Mrs. Trumbull White, wife of the corres- 
pondent of The Chicago Record. Mrs. 
White was forced to seek refuge on board 
the Texas. She went on land, and did 
most efficient service, nursing the wounded 
night and day. It is reported at Siboney 





that she labored until exhausted, and fell 
a victim to the fever, from which she is 
now suffering. 

A letter from Helene Gottschalk, one of 
the trained nurses sent by the War Relief 
Association to the U. S. Genera! Hospital 
at Fort McPherson, Ga., says that that 
hospital is well conducted generally and 
under generous supervision, that they 
have nine women nurses, besides the 
many male nurses, and also all the neces- 
saries needed for the hundreds of patients 
who are there. She also states that the 
Daughters of the Revolution, members of 
Atlanta, have taken the greatest interest 
in the hospital work, sending quantities 
of jellies, broths, linens, etc., and have 
promised to keep them supplied with 
whatever they may need. 

The idea of forming a society to estab- 
lish headquarters for visiting soldiers in 
Washington originated with Miss Harriet 
E. Hawley, daughter of General A. C, 
Hawley. The rooms of this Soldiers’ Rest 
are at No. 1,204 Pennsylvania Ave., with 
windows opening on three streets. The 
suite is divided into reception, reading 
and wash rooms. Couches line the walls 
of the reading-room, and many a tired-out 
boy finds rest and refreshment there 
for both body and mind. All day long, 
every day of the week, women are at hand 
to entertain those who wish to talk, and 
it does the boys good. The youths may 
read, write letters, refresh themselves 
with a good bath, or put a “shine” on 
their boots, all without charge. Mrs. J. 
W. Babcock is president of the association. 
Mrs. Emily Lee Sherwood is vice-president, 
and Mrs. W. W. Case is secretary and 
treasurer. Every day since the opening 
no less than 100 visitors have registered. 
Dr. Ida Heiberger is present every day, 
and in a quiet way relieves many simple 
ailments by her advice or prescriptions, 
which help to keep a man out of the hos- 
pital. General Meiggs’s granddaughter is 
another faithful worker who is also a 
trained nurse, and between these two 
there is never a lack of medical attention 
if a man drops in overcome with the heat. 

Mrs. Creighton and Mrs, Snyder, of 
Portland, Ore., who are among the organ- 
izers of the White Cross (war relief) Soci- 
ety, were introduced to the President on 
Aug. 1; by Senator Thurston, of Nebraska. 
They sought to obtain full recognition 
for the Society in army work, and have 
already arranged to send a corps of 
trained nurses to Manila, together with a 
large quantity of supplies. They have 
tendered assistance in such work in any 
direction as Government may designate, 
They had a short talk with the President, 
who expressed his appreciation of the 
constant evidence of the patriotism of 
American women. 


EXPERIENCES IN COLORADO. 





The following interesting story comes 
from the ‘‘Woman’s Realm” of the New 
York Sunday Tribune: 

“The Eastern women who went West a 
month ago to visit the ‘Queen City of the 
Plains’ and attend the biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs are, 
many of them, just returning. The con- 
vention only lasted a week, but the Swit- 
zerland of America had so many charms 
for them that few visitors came directly 
home, and now as they meet and compare 
notes their comments are interesting. 

‘«*Well,’ said one, ‘I have seen the 
voting woman on her native heath, and a 
better housekeeper, a more delightful 
hostess is not to be found. I was an 
‘anti’ until I went out there, but if such 
municipal conditions are the result of 
woman suffrage, such fine educational 
facilities, such clean streets, such public 


spirit, such gentle, courteous, self-reliant 


women, and such beautiful, well-regulated 

homes, 

‘I shall be glad to be a voter, and with the 
voters stand, 

Wearing a Denver woman’s smile, the ballot 
in my hand.’ . 

““‘Governor Adams’s address was the 
finest, most broad-minded speech that I 
ever heard a man make to women,’ said 
another traveller who has just returned. 
‘You know when men talk to women 
from a platform they are apt to assume a 
patronizing air and talk down to their 
audience.’ 

“Just then two younger women joined 
the others, and after greetings one of 
them asked: ‘Did you ever know anything 
like the gallantry of the Western men? 
See these faded wildflowers? Well, one 
gorgeous moonlight night we were sitting 
at the rear end of the last car flying 
through the canyon of the Grand River, 





enjoying a most wonderful sight, the train 
whirling along under the shadow of the 
great cliffs, the foamy torrent beside us; 
suddenly we shot into a tunnel and then 
out on the other side, and the train 
stopped. As we sat there I looked up on 
the cliff, and there, growing between the 
rocks, was a bunch of wildflowers. They 
looked so white in the moonlight against 
the dark rock that I spoke of them and 
pointed them out to my friend. Near us 
was a sooty-smeared fellow putting oil on 
the wheels. He had a torch that flared 
up now and then and made him look un- 
canny. Suddenly he put down the lamp 
and can, climbed the cliff like a cat, and 
was back in a moment offering me these 
flowers. He had heard me admire them, 
and had taken all that trouble and con- 
siderable risk, for it was a high climb, to 
get them for me. As I saw him coming I 
felt for my pocketbook, but something in 
that man’s face, all soot and grime as it 
was, forbade my opening it. I thanked 
him as one thanksa gentleman, and I shall 
always keep them as a souvenir of the 
place and of a gallant Western boy. Now, 
it’s your turn,’ she added, laughingly; ‘let 


‘us hear your story.’ 


“The one appealed to was rather a deli- 
cate, frail-looking little lady, and she had 
had just the experience such small women 
usually have. 

‘* Did you hear,’ she exclaimed, ‘what 
happened to two of our party? They went 
around the circle to Durango, and the 
train was held up by robbers. The guards 
were covered by rifles and pistols, and 
every man in the train had all his valu- 
ables, money and jewelry taken.’ 

“A chorus of ‘Ohs!’ greeted this an- 
nouncement, and one asked: ‘And the 
women?’ 

***They never took one cent from the 
women nor came near them,’ she replied, 
‘and it is said they even apologized for 
disturbing their peaceful slumbers in order 
to rob the men. It was Mrs, Sayre, of 
Newark, and her friend of Orange. The 
women were good club women, and they 
prayed all the time. One of them told me 
she believed that was all that saved 
them.’ 

‘* ‘Well, I don’t,’ said one of the wom- 
en, somewhat irreverently. ‘The prayer of 
a good club woman availeth much, no 
doubt, but I believe it was only another 
instance of Colorado gallantry; it is even 
found among the railroad robbers. After 
all, this is our best example of Western 
chivalry.’ 

‘**Perhaps,’ cynically remarked Mrs. 
Stay-at-home, ‘those robbers propose some 
time to extend operations into the politi- 
cal field, and are desirous of gaining the 
female vote.’ 

‘*Possibly,’ said the small woman 
plaintively. ‘It’s really curious, isn’t it? 
The Western Governor (at least in Colo- 
rado) makes no distinction in the sex of 
the voters, while the robber does in his 
victims. Here in the East the conditions 
are reversed; the robber makes no distinc- 
tions; the Governor does.’ And each felt 
she had seen the suffrage question in a 
new light.” 





CUBANS AND WOMEN. 


The women of New York State own one 
thousand million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. The amount of property owned by 
women in other States has not been esti- 


mated; the sum total would unquestion- f 


ably prove startling. When it is remem- 
bered that the women of New York alone 
own more property than the valuation of 
all Cuba, and that, according to Mr. Ding- 
ley, Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, it will cost the United States 
five hundred millions for one year of war- 
fare to secure to Cuban men immunity 
from Spanish ‘taxation without represen- 
tation,” it seems strangely inconsistent. 
Not only are these women taxed without 
representation, but they are asked to bear 
their full share of the war tax to aid in 
securing to Cuban men rights denied to 
themselves. 

Surely, when the Cuban question is 
settled, there is a home problem of “‘taxa- 
tion without representation” which ought 
to engage the attention of aroused Ameri- 
can patriotism. For fifty years large 
numbers of American women have peti- 
tioned and pleaded for the right of suffrage. 
Why should the plea remain unheard ? 
Can it be possible that the watchword of 
the Revolution, ‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation,” is meaningless save amid the 
cruelties and barbarism of war? Surely 
Justice and Peace may march hand in 
hand! Let the righteous manhood of the 
nation insist upon it. FRANK BISBEE. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary P. Derry is manager of the 
Ocean House, at Point o’ Woods, N. Y., 
which has opened for its fourth season, 
and, as usual, is under the direction of 
women. It is conducted in the interest of 
the W. C. T. U. of Long Island, and many 
prominent women are stockholders. 


MME. ALBANI, who has been making a 
tour through South Africa, is delighted 
with that country. When she visited the 
De Beers Compound at Kimberley, three 
thousand Zulus danced and sang for her. 
Then she sang ‘“‘God Save the Queen” for 
them, whereupon they danced with even 
more enthusiasm, and wildly cheered the 
Queen and the singer. 


Miss GrorGiA L, CHAMBERLAIN, of 
Chicago, is secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature, an organiza- 
tion which provides facilities for Bible 
study at home. President W. R. Harper 
is principal of the Institute, and Dr. John 
Henry Barrows president of the council 
of seventy—a body of Bible teachers rep- 
resenting all the large colleges and semi- 
naries in the country. 


Miss HELEN JENYNGE, a young singer, 
spends her spare hours in taming and 
training butterflies. The idea occurred 
to her several years ago, but her scientific 
friends declared it impossible. She began 
the task, however, and at first met with 
repeated failure. Some of the butterflies 
pined and died in captivity, others lost 
none of their wild instincts. Success at 
last crowned her efforts, and last summer 
she owned nearly one hundred trained 
butterflies. 


Mrs. Hoxsson, the mother of Naval 
Constructor Hobson, who is now in At- 
lanta, says she has lately had thousands 
of letters from people in every class of 
life, some from young men who were fired 
by the courageous spirit of Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, others from veterans 
who extolled his fearless achievement, 
and still more from mothers who wrote 
to congratulate the mother of one of the 
famous men of the day. Mrs. Hobson 
says that requests for her photograph and 
autograph were numerous, and that, while 
she had complied with a great many, it 
was manifestly impossible to accommo- 
date all. She said her mail had accumu- 
lated so heavily that she would be forced 
to employ several stenographers to catch 
up with it. 


Miss FANNY Crosby, the blind poet, is. 
best known through the thousands of 
hymns she has written, yet Her secular 
poems and cantatas, if collected, would 
fill a number of books. Among these are 
‘*Never Forget the Dear Ones,” and ‘‘Mu- 
sic in the Air.” The royalty on ‘Rosalie, 
the Prairie Flower,” alone amounted to 
nearly three thousand dollars. She has 
assumed such a variety of pen names that 
many of her most popular songs have 
never been credited to her. Miss Crosby 
lives in Brooklyn, N. Y., and still writes 
with enthusiasm. She is described as 
“merry and simple as a child in her man- 
ner.”” A few weeks ago she wrote some 
songs for Sankey to sing to our troops at 
Tampa. Miss Crosby will attend the 
Chautauqua Assembly at Assembly Park, 
Tully Lake, which opens Aug. 9, and will: 
participate in a number of the exercises. 


Mrs. EMMA SHAW CoLcLEuGH has tray- 
elled extensively. Leaving her home in 
Providence, R. I., in April, 1897, she cov- 
ered thirty thousand miles of land and sea 
by the following Christmas. She went 
across this continent, and from San Fran- 
cisco sailed for Hawaii, where she gave 
some talks on travels in the North and in 
various parts of the world. Then she 
went on to Samoa, and visited Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. She spent some time 
in studying the life and character of the: 
natives, visiting a large extent of territory. 
The next islands visited were the Fiji 
group. Two women, natives of the cap- 
ital, princesses of their tribes, were found 
to be well educated, of agreeable manners 
and rather pretty, being of a type which 
is a cross between the whites and Malays. 
These women, whose grandfathers were 
cannibals, gave a formal dinner to twelve. 
white women in Mrs. Colcleugh’s honor. 
Australia was included in her itinerary,. 
and she returned home from Auckland by 
way of San Francisco. In 1894 Mrs. Col- 
cleugh made a trip into the Arctic Circle, 
and in 1895 to Labrador. She is spending 
the summer at Thompson, Conn., where 
she is preparing some of the lectures she 
is to give in the fall and winter. 
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THE WOMAN WAR CORRESPONDENT. 

It will be remembered that, early in the 
war season, Mrs. Watkins, of Toronto, se- 
cured the first pass issued to a woman as 
a war correspondent. Whether Mrs. Wat- 
kins has succeeded in reaching Cuba the 
Woman's JouRNAL is not informed; she 
reached Tampa, Fla. Her appearance 
on the scene there and her manner of 
working were graphically described by a 
man correspondent in the London Mail as 
follows: 

It was a day of hopeless desolation. 
Everything was all wrong. The Spanish 
fleet, for which we had been waiting for 
a fortnight, had suddenly materialized 
one moment at Santiago de Cuba, only to 
fade away the next into the immensities 
of the Atlantic ocean. It had a clear two 
days’ start, going in an unascertained 
direction, at a rate of speed two or three 
knots an hour faster than Sampson. Sud- 
denly came a New Yorker into the circle, 
his eyes glistening with eagerness to im- 
part information. 

“Say, boys,” he said, briskly, ‘‘ wake 
up! Have you heard the news?”’ 

“Not the Spanish fleet, is it?” the big 
captain asked, as he jumped up eagerly. 

“Oh, come off your bike, your lamp’s 
out,” said the newcomer, contemptuously ; 
“ the Spanish fleet’s lost in the forest.”’ 

‘‘ What is it, then?’ we asked, fiercely. 

“I’ve got a lady war correspondent,” 
he said, triumphantly. We looked in- 
credulous. ‘It’s true, sure,’’ he said. 
‘“‘She came on the train this morning 
from Washington with a full hand of 
papers from the War Department, and I 
tell you she’s going through with the out- 
fit.”’ 

A lady war correspondent! The idea 
was toocomic. We could not believe it. 
But he led us over to the hotel register, 
and showed us, written in the quick 
scrawl of the ready writer : 


PUTT IVETE TT ee 


seeeeeeeet 
PPPrrrrrerrrrerrerrrrrerrrer rit eee ees 


A lady war correspondent! We looked 
at one another in doubt and indignation. 
After all, we said, there were limits to 
the sphere of woman’s usefulness. What 
kind of a newspaper proprietor was it, 
anyhow, who would send a tenderly nur- 
tured lady around amid the hardships 
and rigors, the bullets, and the yellow 
fever germs of a Cuban war? “For her 
own sake,” said the experienced war cor- 
respondent, solemnly, ‘this thing ought 
to be stopped right now.” ‘For her own 
sake’’—the unnecessary use of the phrase 
rather betrayed us. For at the back of 
our minds, as we lay on the cushioned 
lounges, sipping ice water, there was a 
feeling which we did not care to recog- 
nize, that we had a right to be a little 
indignant for our own sakes. 

At the midday meal, we met the lady 
war correspondent—a _ tall, healthy, 
youngish lady, with a quiet, self-reliant 
manner, and an alert, intelligent, enter- 
prising look. 

** And so,” we said, with just a proper 
touch of patronage mixed with our polite- 
ness, ‘‘ you are thinking of going along to 
Cuba with us?”’ 

‘Oh, yes’’—this in a matter-of-fact, quite 
decided sort of way, and with the prettiest 
touch of the Irish brogue—she was going 
along wherever the army went, going to 
see whatever there was to be seen, and to 
hear whatever tune the band played. She 
told us how she had acted as special cor- 
respondent for her paper at the jubilee 
and had republished her articles in book 
form, how she had been on many special 
missions in various parts of the world, 
had always had to contend with the 
almost insuperable difficulty of not being 
a man, but had always succeeded in sur- 
mounting it. She could not stop longer 
to talk to us now, she said, as she must 
go up and look at one of the camps, 80 as 
to get another article away by the evening 
mail. 

In the evening, when we had recovered 
from our siesta, we saw the lady war cor- 
respondent again. She came in out of 
the sunshine a little dusty about the 
boots, and confessing to feeling a little 
tired, but she came down from her room 
soon afterward looking as fresh and cool 
as a watermelon. It was very difficult for 
her, being a woman, to get information, 
but she had seen a good many people, she 
had picked up one or two little things; she 
thought she would be able to make a 
story for her paper. 

“Of course,” she said, diffidently, “I 
can’t do things like you boys, who know 
so much and have so much experience. I 
just have to be contented with little odds 
and ends, such as a woman would notice. 
I couldn’t see any of the drilling, it was 
such hard work walking through that burn- 
ing sand, and I haven’t a horse yet; but I 

happened on a little story. It wouldn’t 
have been worth your notice, but I have 
to make the best of little things. There’s 
a chambermaid in the hotel here whose 
husband is in the State regiment up there, 


and she has come down here so as to be 
near him,’ Poor woman! [| felt so sorry 
for her. I met her there, not far from 
the camp, crying. She had not told her 
husband that she was here, and she was 
afraid to go into the camp by herself, so 
I went with her to look for him. 

“They are such decent, respectable peo- 
ple, and he seems such a nice, well-edu- 
cated young fellow; but he was out of 
work, and there was no food in the 
house; so he enlisted in desperation, and 
she, being so fond of him, took this situ- 
ation to be near him. I thought he was 
going to faint when he saw her; it was 
quite a little scene. Poor fellow, he was so 
anxious about their little baby! He 
wanted to desert, you know, but what 
was there for them to do? He had no 
work to go to, and was only just recovering 
from an illness. Anyhow, it made a silly 
little story for me — nothing in the grand 
style such as you boys write, but just the 
poor woman’s side of the war, don’t you 
see? And after all, even war has its 
woman's side, hasn’t it?”’ 

In the evening, after supper, when the 
band was playing on the veranda, and the 
customary conversazione was in full 
swing, we observed that the lady war 
correspondent knew everybody worth 
knowing in about a quarter of an hour. 
We had introduced her to one or two 
staff officers at first. In a little while she 
was introducing us to generals and col- 
onels. She talked to the Cuban ladies, 
and casually informed us that she had got 
an interesting statement of the personal 
experiences of one of them which she 
thought would throw a good deal of light 
on the Cuban question. We heard her 
talking to the Cubans—she was chattering 
away in fluent Spanish. There was a 
French family with the Cubans. We 
heard her talking with them in French, 
Before the evening was out she gave us 
the full details of a most important little 
expedition which was to be sent in ad- 
vance to Cuba with arms and stores for 
the insurgents—news which we had been 
unsuccessfully endeavoring, to get for our- 
selves. Then she went off to her room to 
write. 

Next morning, when we were waiting 
to go to breakfast, we met the lady war 
correspondent coming back from an early 
morning visit to the cavalry camp. She 
had had a splendid view, she said, of the 
first brigade cavalry drill that had been 
held in camp, and had made a thorough 
investigation of the camp cooking ar- 
rangements and of the quality of food 
supplied. She thought they would make 
a rather startling article, ‘‘even from the 
point of view of the boys,’’ she said. 
Then she went on to say that she did hope 
we did not think she was in the way, but 
that, knowing so little of war, she would 
be thankful for any assistance we, out of 
our superior knowledge, could give her. 
There was a little pause, and then the 
Chicago hustler voiced our sentiments. 
‘‘Why, say,” he very respectfully re- 
marked, “I guess you don’t need any as- 
sistance in your business. There’s no- 
body in this outfit going to eat any soup 
off your head, ma’am.”” These sentiments 
he elaborated when she had gone out into 
the sunshine again. ‘‘ By gosh,’ he said, 
** there’s steam comes out of her boots all 
the time, and the whole Chicago fire 
brigade don’t put her out. The lady 
special’s in the game with both feet. 
She’s one of the boys!” 

We do not see very much of her except 
at meal times. The rest of the day she is 
either bustling about the camps or the 
town, or else bending over her desk in the 
ladies’ writing-room. Every time the 
mail goes out, it takes a bulky manuscript 
envelope of hers. Every time we mect 
her, she tells us of some interesting little 
incident she has heard of, or discovered, 
or invented. 

There was the story she unearthed of 
the six bad men from Kissimmee valley, 
who had enlisted because they had 
heard the Spaniards could not shoot, 
whereas the sheriff's posse, who were 
hunting them for stock lifting, were all 
dead shots. There was the case she dis- 
covered of the two brothers from Georgia. 
One had been graduated at West Point, 
had seen fifteen years’ service with the 
colors out West, and was still a lieutenant. 
The other had stayed at home, attended 
to his business, and had gone in for poli- 
tics. When the war broke out, he vol- 
unteered, and was created straight away an 
assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of 
captain, and his veteran soldier brother, 
whenever he came to ask some absurd 
question of elementary soldiering, had to 
salute him. There was the story of hers 
about the man from Kentucky, whose two 
grandfathers, father and three uncles 
were all killed in the Civil War, and whose 
brother was killed in the Mexican war. 
She never seemed to go anywhere without 
seeing or hearing something interesting. 

‘* Guess it’s true what I told you,” said 
the cavalry officer, “this war correspond- 
ence is woman’s work, or else this Mrs. 

War Correspondent is the brightest little 





man in the outfit.’ 


A VISIT TO A WOMAN UNDERTAKER. 

Several years ago Miss Bessie J. Wood, 
believing that the time had come when a 
woman should minister to women the last 
earthly services, began the study of under- 
taking. She entered the Champion Col- 
lege of Embalming in San Francisco. 
attended the lectures and demonstrations, 
and received a diploma. 

Removing to Oakland, she offered her 
services to its undertakers as assistant, 
they assuring her that when a woman was 
needed by them they would employ her. 
But time passed, and no invitation came. 
She was not only ignored by her profes- 
sional brothers, but they scoffed at her. 
Knowing no such word as fail, she quietly 
made her way independently of them, 
finding here and there people who appre- 
ciated her services. Her business grew, 
and recently she has moved into com- 
modious quarters in the business part of 
Twenty-third Avenue. 

The words ‘Mortuary Chapel,” under 
the name of Bessie J. Wood, told me that 
I had found her whom I was seeking, and 
a ring at the door brought the proprietor, 
a slight, fair-haired girl of about twenty- 
two years, modest and retiring in manner. 
She ushered me into a cosy little office, 
where were pictures and flowers and a 
framed diploma. There we sat and talked, 
she telling of her discouragements, hopes 
and expectations, ending with an invita- 
tion to inspect her establishment. Having 
but recently moved, the arrangements are 
by no means completed, the chapel still 
lacking some articles of furniture; but it 
will be in every way suitable for funeral 
services, both in size and completeness of 
furnishings, 

Then I was shown a stack of casket 
handles, plates and every article needed 
in that line, as well as robes for men, 
women and children. Miss Wood said 
she should soon manufacture all robes 
herself. We inspected a stack of caskets 
and coffins, and in an inner room caskets 
for children, which Miss Wood had been 
covering and lining. In her workshop I 
found all sorts of tools and fixtures for 
covering and lining caskets, and doing 
any work connected with her profession; 
and, lastly, I saw the instruments and 
chemicals used in embalming. 

As I left her at the door of her office it 
was with a mental resolve that no one 
should touch my earthly casket when I 
left, save Miss Wood. Except one other 
—and she, a lady in Livermore who suc- 
ceeded her husband—-Miss Wood is the 
only woman undertaker in the State. 

We should stand by and encourage her 
whenever possible, for she has much to 
contend with, and the services of women 
are sadly needed when death enters the 
home. As a director at funerals, Miss 
Wood isa success, Thoughtful, womanly, 
gentle, quiet and unobtrusive, she leaves 
nothing undone.—Mrs. Grace M. Kimball, 
in Pacific Ensign.: 





THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Despite the frequent allusions in the 
press to the ill manners of the American 
girl, it is safe to assert that these refer- 
ences are not applicable to the mass of 
the young women of this country. There 
are daily instances to be seen in the 
home, on the street, in the hotel, and in 
various other places, which go far towards 
proving that American girls are learning 
courtesy and gaining a graciousness that 
in womanhood will be to them a crown of 
beauty. The ready offer to an older 
woman of a seat in a street-car, the stand- 
ing aside at a post-office window to give 
place to one who seems in haste, the quick 
picking up of a dropped package and its 
return to the owner, the deference to an 
elderly opinion which is widely at variance 
with the general one, the smile and turn- 
ing aside for the little child, who with 
cart or wagon innocently obstructs the 
sidewalk, the seeking out at the place of 
social entertainment of the stranger who 
in the crowd feels a loneliness, all are 
common examples of the goodness of 
heart of the American girl. 

** Will you not bring the baby in for 
shelter?” asks one, standing at her door, 
of the nurse caught with her charge in an 
unexpected shower. Another gladly 
holds her umbrella over somebody’s 
grandmother passing in her direction. 
“I shall be glad to remove my hat if it 
causes you aby annoyance,”’ says one to 
the person behind at concert or lecture. 
Another offers to exchange for a time a 
good position in a crowded assemblage to 
somebody else occupying a less advan- 
tageous point of view. One girl regards 
the need of the fellow traveller who sits 
across the table at the railway eating- 
house, and lowers her voice when enter- 
ing a sleeping-car late at night. Another 
considers the comfort of the invalid 
across the way at home, and does not 
think too small the doing of an insignifi- 
cant service to the neighbor in the next 
house. Loud speech, selfishness, and 





aggressiveness of manner are decreasing 





day by day among the girls of this coun- 


try, and the “little deeds of kindness, 
little words of love,” which warm the 
heart, are becoming more and more fre- 
quent.—Central Christian Advocate. 





FOOD FADS. 


The health and food fads of the day are 
producing their legitimate result. Over- 
zeal in their pursuit was to be expected, 
and it exists to the extent that medical 
men have actually found a scientific name 
for a condition which arises from fear of 
food. It is not exactly a disease, but its 
effect speedily becomes harmful if the 
condition continues. It seems desirable 
to avoid too much thought over what one 
eats. If certain general principles of 
hygienic food are observed, a healthy 
appetite and.a relish for the dishes set 
before one may be trusted. It does not 
need any conversion to mental science to 
discover that if we make up our minds 
something will disagree with us, it will. 
This, of course, is not a plea for the pen- 
dulum to slip too far the other way, but 
merely one more caution that in the food 
fads, as in every other development of 
this investigating age, there is need for 
sanity and poise.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





DENOUNCED WOMEN TOO MUCH. 

The criticisms being showered upon 
Dr. Broughton, of Atlanta, show that 
sensational preachers who consider it 
their chief mission to anathematize so- 
ciety women from the pulpit, will occa- 
sionally find that they have spoken once 
too often. Women are growing tired of 
being told from the pulpit that their 
daughters are immodest and themselves 
corrupt. Some day there will be a turn- 
ing of the tables if such diatribes are 
kept up, which will probably result in 
something like a spring cleaning for the 
pulpit.—Rome Georgian. 





AN OLD FRENCH MEDICINE-WOMAN. 


Mére Galipaux lived at Montmartre, in 
a narrow little alley whose cobble pave- 
ment harbored chinks in which the grass 
grew, and in which were rat-holes ten- 
anted by numbers of the wiry and fierce 
little creatures, 

She had a finer view from her top-story 
garret than the great M. Carnot himself 
from his Elysée, for she could distinguish 
the round, ruddy-gold dome of the Inva- 
lides, and the smaller, duskier one of the 
Pantheon, the irregular Corinthian and 
Doric towers of St. Sulpice, the delicate 
spire of Sainte Chapelle, and innumerable 
other steeples; all emerging from the 
chaos of brown structures which consti- 
tute modern Paris; and athwart which 
lay the broad, gray Seine, like a sinuous, 
moiré sash-ribbon thrown carelessly be- 
tween the bricks and mortar. 

Not that Mére Galipaux took much 
interest in the wide and beautiful vista 
dominated by the Butte Montmartre, 
whereon she had her domicile. 

In fact, she very rarely walked beyond 
the ancient and well-defined limits of the 
Mons Martis. 

On fete days, such as the Toussaint, 
Pentecost, Shrove Tuesday, etc., she 
would attire herself in her coal-scuttle 
bonnet and Indian shawl—- modes of 1840 
to which she adhered—and perhaps, lean- 
ing on the arm of a grandson, stroll as far 
as Clichy, or even the neighborhood of 
the Madeleine; but these occasions were 
rare. She contented herself, as a rule, 
with regular attendance at St. Pierre on 
the Sabbath, and, later on in the day, 
would watch from her window the pro- 
cession of worshippers who climbed the 
Calvary to lay their votive offerings on 
the shrine of the Mater Dolorosa. 

During week days the Mére Galipaux 
was far too busily occupied to be able to 
concern herself with the doings and re- 
ligious observances of her neighbors. She 
was what is popularly known as a medi- 
cine-woman—that is, she understood the 
elementary bommopathic treatment of 
great or little ailments, to which she ad- 
ded a certain curious manual dexterity 
and diagnostic clairvoyance which many 
a certificated physician might have envied. 
She had been bred in Auvergne, and there 
was not an herb that grew on the moun- 
tains of that province with which she was- 
unfamiliar, and whose properties she had 
not learned early to know and employ for 
medical and curative purposes. Her 
father, a prosperous peasant proprietor, 
owned a fair acreage of land and numer- 
ous live-stock; and it was well known in 
the village that Ptre Driant had no need 
to callin the veterinary when la Roussotte 
(his cow) had the “staggers,” or his 
Norman cart-horse had gone lame, or his 
spaniel and retriever were seized with any 
canine complaint, so successfully were 
they treated and so rapidly cured by his 
daughter. In the same way she set the 


villagers’ broken limbs, and bandaged 
their deep scythe and sickle cuts, until her 
reputation spread far and wide, and peo- 





ple came from miles round the country- 
side to consult her upon their ailments, 

When she married the local chemist’s 
apprentice, and went to live in Paris, no 
one was surprised; but the older villagers 
said, with that mixture of shrewdness 
and simplicity which characterizes the 
Auvergnat, “Elle fera fortune, la Gali- 
paux, & Paris, bien schur.” And so it fell 
out; for Aline’s husband barely raised 
sufficient to keep the wolf from the door; 
and his wife added to their scanty income 
by practising her “‘profession” among the 
colony of Auvergnats settled in Paris; 
and long ere the young couple’s sons grew 
to manhood, and Galipaux had become 
head assistant at a first-class chemist’s, 
she had amassed a goodly sum, which, 
invested in consolides, brought her in 
nearly forty pounds a year; and she was 
known among the poorer classes through- 
out the length and breadth of the city as 
‘**La doctoresse de la Butte Montmartre.”’ 

There was no false pride about la Mére 
Galipaux. Pup or canary, child or cart- 
horse, she prescribed for with the same 
remedies and the same tranquil noncha- 
lance, which was not indifference and not 
affectation, although it appeared to par- 
take of both, but was simply an involun- 
tary homage to her own remarkable 
powers and resourceful judgment. At 
seventy-five she was a tall, big-boned 
woman, with keen, practical gray eyes, 
above which stretched an immense breadth 
of forehead. She had a great, arched 
nose, firmly closed lips, and long, sinewy 
hands, supple as india-rubber, which latter 
could be bent back from the wrist almost 
level with the arm. She had a forbidding 
manner, assumed to hide a more than 
womanly tenderness of heart, for none of 
her own condition, or of the lowest order 
in Paris, ever appealed to her in vain. 

She had made one or two rules for her 
own observance. Firstly, never to take 
money for attendance on cabmen in the 
slack summer months, or for treatment of 
cab-horses throughout the year; secondly 
never to treat members of the higher and 
moneyed classes; thirdly, to avoid meet- 
ings with the medical profession upon all 
occasions; fourthly, to act fairly and 
charitably towards such of the sick poor 
as came inher way. And these rules she 
kept. 

But woe to the people with bobos 
(slight ailments) who hied to her consult- 
ing attic; these were received with scant 
courtesy, and sent speedily to the right- 
about, 

Mére Galipaux deprecated the indis- 
criminate use of drugs, and, thereby un- 
consciously paraphrasing the dictum of 
one of the great physicians of the begin- 
ning of the century, she would remark in 
her laconic, incisive way, ‘Laissez agir la 
nature, v’ld notre devoir; elle schait plus 
long que nous, et parbleu, quand ellea 
dit son dernier mot, ce ne sont pas nos 
drogues et nos tisanes qui guériront le 
malade,”’ 

So much for theory; but in case of 
emergencies, Mére Galipaux’s walls were 
lined with a regiment of bottles of all 
shapes and sizes, containing cordials, sim- 
ples, and extracts of her own wonderful 
herbal infusions and decoctions. For 
distilling purposes she possessed a conical 
apparatus which resembled the alembics 
used in the Middle Ages by alchemists 
and other votaries of the black art. Above 
this triple row of flasks hung bundles of 
dried aromatic plants which once were 
fragrant and feathery on the lower slopes 
of the Puy-de-Déme, and which even 
still, though dead, contrived to impreg- 
nate the atmosphere with a piquant and 
not unpleasant odor. Surgical books and 
pamphlets lay upon the stained deal table, 
showing that the doctoresse, as much as 
her daily occupations permitted, took au 
interest in the progress of that science 
*neath whose banner she marched, though 
she had no pretensions to be anything but 
a medical free-lance. And the worthy 
dame, when not engaged in binding Mére 
Perrin’s matou’s left ear, which had been 
almost torn off by rival Toms on his last 
nocturnal promenade, or in setting the 
broken leg of Petit Poucet, the baker's 
errand boy’s poodle, or in squirting sooth- 
ing mixture into the inflamed orb of some 
Paris street gamin, or in distilling and 
experimenting, would always be seen with 
a book on her knee. 

Her husband had left her in flourishing 
circumstances, and after his death she 
continued to live on in the same old rooms 
she had occupied on coming to live in 
Paris forty years previously, and nothing 
would induce her to replace the old furni- 
ture by newer and less threadbare chairs, 
tables, and cupboards, The carved oaken 
clock she had brought with her from 
Auvergne, ticked pompously from its 
corner, just as it had done when it was 
placed in her great-grandfather’s kitchen 
one hundred and seventy years ago. 

Mére Galipaux was a member of the 
Paris branch of the Society for the Pre- 
‘vention of Cruelty to Animals, and had 
even drawn up a petition requesting the 
president to interfere on behalf of the 
Montmartre rats, which were pitilessly 
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hunted and destroyed by the inhabitants 
of the quarter; but of course the appeal 
was set down as quixotic, and the army 
of rodents cohtinued to die lingering 
deaths in gins, as if no measures had been 
taken by their protectress for their deliv- 
erance. 

The steep little alley where Mére Gali- 
paux lived was the happy hunting-ground 
for the whiskered fraternity of Mont- 
martre. They grew and multiplied in the 
big sewer underneath the street level; they 
danced mazurkas on the uneven cobbles, 
and darted between the sabots of the 
working folk when they returned from 
shop and factory at twilight; they climbed 
through the partitions of the old houses 
which had been built in the reign of 
Henri IV., and made the usual havoc in 
loaves and cheeses; their weird, shrill 
cries awoke the soundest sleepers at night- 
time, and even Bishop Hatto in his castle 
was not more surrounded by them than 
were the inhabitants of the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie, Montmartre. And Mére Gali 
paux alone, of all her fellows, tolerated 
and cared for the strange, destructive lit- 
tle creatures. She waged a silent war on 
her neighbors anent the rats, for, through 
close vigilance, she knew the whereabouts 
of every gutter-trap and poison-dish, and 
after dark would light ber lantern, and, 
armed with a few bandages and surgical 
appliances, hie on her unsuspected errand 
in the streets. Uninjured rodents she 
set at liberty; those who were already in 
convulsive throes she humanely de- 
spatched. She rinsed away the death- 
conveying messes in the cracked dishes 
and flower-pots and for these substituted 
harmless ingredients of a similar appear- 
ance. She then placed food remnants in 
the holes between the paving-stones, and 
rats that were slightly hurt she carried 
to her attic and saw to their wounds till 
they were cured. 

Not a living soul in the neighborhood 
knew of this remarkable crusade. Life 
had taught Mére Galipaux a lesson which 
some folks find so hard to learn, and that 
was to keep her own counsel; she had 
forbidden the members of her family to 
visit her of an evening; and as, owing 
to her immense gifts and masculine 
strength of character, her authority was 
almost patriarchal, none dared to disobey 
her in the matter. 

The old medicine-woman was no re- 
specter of persons, or rather, of the privi- 
leged among the animal species. She did 
not see why there should be one rule for 
the spirited race-horse, and another for 
the costermonger’s donkey; nor why white 
mice should be tended and coddled 
by children in wicker cages, and their 
cousins the field-mice cruelly exter- 
minated. For her there were no grades 
in the divine order of life, whose dim 
beginnings in the creeping things and 
batrachia seem so repulsive to frivolous 
natures, She belonged to the race of 
healers in her humble way, as surely as 
Hippocrates, Claude Bernard and Jenner 
did in theirs; and even as these great men 
would have imperilled their lives on all 
occasions in the cause of humanity, so 
la Mére Galipaux would have sojourned 
in plague-stricken places and fever haunts, 
if thereby she could have lessened, by 
one iota, the distressing total of diseases 
and ills that menace her fellow creatures 
throughout the natural term of their 
lives, 

Perhaps on that account, when she died, 
the crowd of mourners who followed her 
to her tomb was so great that the traffic 
in the Boulevard Clichy was temporarily 
suspended, and the great deserted Mont- 
martre cemetery was populous for the 
space of half an hour. Had la Mére Gali- 
paux been the dean of the Academy of 
Medicine, she could not have received a 
warmer tribute to her memory than this 
Spontaneous popular testimony, more elo- 
quent in its undemonstrative fervor than 
the most polished funeral sermon preached 
by a fashionable deacon, or a volley of 
guns fired over her grave.—Mary Negre- 
ponte in the Argosy. 





The memorial to Christina Rossetti, de- 
signed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, was 
finished shortly before his death. The 
carved work in which the paintings are to 
be placed will soon be erected in Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, London, where 
the poet said her prayers for nearly twenty 
years, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Count Tolstoi will be seventy years old 
this month, and there is talk in Russia of 
celebrating the birthday with great rejoic- 
ing. 

A Wisconsin pastor, Rev. S. T. Kidder, 
of Ripon, is trying to fortify the boys 
against these dangers by a fourfold pledge, 
against bad language, tobacco, liquor, and 
unkindness to harmless animals. The 
parents also sign a promise to encourage 
the children to keep these pledges. 

One of the most interesting of the prom- 
ised lives of Mr. Gladstone will probably 
be one by Mr. W. T. Stead. It will not 
he “official,” but Mr. Stead has a large 
quantity of valuable material not accessi- 
ble to the other unofficial biographers. 
It is said that Mr. Stead is being assisted 
by Madame Novikoff. 

Few people realize that the most im- 
portant part of a house, if one wishes a 
healthy habitation, is the ground under it, 
a seeming paradox, but nevertheless true. 
This point and many others equally in- 
structive to intending builders are taken 
up by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett in ‘What Con- 
stitutes a Perfectly Sanitary House,” in 
Harper's Bazar for July 23. 


A woman inventor, who devised the 
fire-proof helmet often worn by firemen 
in the United States, is now urging the 
government to put the soldiers into alum- 
inum armor, This is to consist of a 
skull-cap, breast-plate, arm-pieces, and 
thigh-pieces, to be painted the same color 
as the uniform. The weight is inconsid- 
erable, and the metal will turn a rifle bul- 
let except at a very short distance, Alum- 
inum is cheap, and an entire equipment 
would weigh but five pounds. 


At Colorado Springs, Col., on July 18, 
the Indian teachers of the United States 
held the first meeting of their Institute. 
Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor Irvine, President William F. Slo- 
cum of Colorado College, and Professor 
John Diedrich of the school. W. N. 
Hailman, ex-National Superintendent of 
the Indian Schools of the United States, 
responded. About two hundred teachers 
were present, and as many more are ex- 
pected. The Institute will last three 
weeks, and will be directed by Miss 
Estelle Reel, of Washington, the present 
National Superintendent. 


The Chicago Advance says: “It is 
noted in all our schools that up to twelve 
or fourteen years of age the sexes are 
about evenly divided: then, while the 
girls remain in the school, the boys begin 
to thin out. In our reform schools, 
houses of correction, jails, and prisons, 
boys, young men, are very largely in the 
majority, and not infrequently we find 
those who in early boyhood were in the 
Sunday-school, but dropped out when in 
their teens, began smoking, going into bad 
company, using bad language about 
saloons, drinking, and so on, till arrested 
for some crime.” 

Next to Clara Barton, whom Senator 
Hoar calls ‘‘the first citizen of Massachu- 
setts,” Miss Jeanette Jennings ranks as 
the woman of the hour. The more one 
reads of her devotion to the wounded sol- 
diers, brought North on the transport 
Seneca, the greater one’s admiration for 
her as an individual and for women in 
general grows. And the deeper grows 
one’s wrath at the fact that so many of our 
soldiers should have been brought to this 
country under conditions which no self- 
respecting animal should be forced to 
endure, much less human beings, wounded 
unto death and craving comfort, fresh 
air, and decent food—Congregationalist. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 





JOHNSON & SMITH. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the disea»ed portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any cases of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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JUST YOU AND I. 

















If you and I, my dear, should try 
To do what we know is duty, 
This world of ours, with its sun and showers, 
Would blossom into beauty. 
There'd be more joy without alloy, 
There’d be much less of sighing, 
If you and I, my dear, should try, 
And never give up trying. 


If you and I, when we’d like to cry, 
Should hum a bit of tune, dear, 
And gaily smile, in a little while 
The weather’d seem like June, dear. 
If when we fret, with eyes tear-wet 
O’er some of the things that bother, 
We'd pitch right in with a hearty ‘‘vim”’ 
And help dear, tired mother. 


O wouldn't it be a happier world! 
An’ wouldn't it be worth living, 
If more and more from our heart’s full store 
Of love we'd just been giving? 
So, dear, let’s try, just you and I, 
And never give up, Oh! never! 
And life will be brighter and sad hearts 
lighter 
Because of our endeavor. 
—Morning Star. 


——_- aon 





TWO LITTLE SOLDIERS. 

Teddy had a drum, and Jack had a 
trumpet; and both wore soldier-caps. 
Teddy’s was a three-cornered one made 
of paper. A red chalk-mark down his 
trousers’ legs, and a small flag stuck in 
the tarnished gilt band of his cap,marked 
Jack as captain of this little company of 
two. They wished they could have had 
guns, even wooden ones; but, as they 
hadn’t, two old broomsticks had been 
mustered into service. 

A covered basket completed the outfit. 
This basket had caused the boys much 
anxiety for several days. Parts of lunch- 
eons and stray bits from the dinner-table 
had found their way into it from time to 
time, and yet its contents were not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

“Only six cookies,’ said Teddy, lifting 
the cover. ‘‘Mamma didn’t give me one 
to-day—’cause—’cause I threw a stone at 
Towser. I wish I hadn't.” 

‘‘Never mind,” replied his brother, 
sturdily. ‘‘Soldiers must be brave, and 
I’ve got a piece of pie and three apples 
and some crackers,” beginning to empty 
his pockets, 

“Oh, look, Jack! The pie—”’ 

But Jack had already discovered it, and 
he wished he had put it anywhere but in 
his pocket. 

‘‘Where’s yours?” he asked, holding the 
dripping piece of pie in his hand, and 
gazing ruefully at the dark stain slowly 
creeping down his trousers’ leg. 

Teddy hung his head. 

“Oh, you greedy! What’ll you do when 
we're marching, and can’t get pie?” 

‘“That’s what I thought,”’ replied Teddy, 
brightening. ‘‘So I ate it; and, anyway, 
I haven’t got juice all over my new pants!” 
he added, triumphantly. 

“Won't they be glad to see us coming?” 
Teddy burst forth,;when they were half 
way across the orchard. 

“Yes,” answered Jack; ‘and they’ll be 
awful hungry, too. Sh’d think you'd 
wish you hadn’t eaten your pie.” 

“When shall we get to Cuba, Jack?” 
was the next anxious query. 

“*Tired?”’ 

“Yes, kinder.” 

‘‘Here! you take my trumpet and gun, 
and I’!] take the basket,” said Jack. 

After the exchange had been made, both 





boys trudged on for awhile in silence. 
The afternoon was hot. The orchard 
stretched a long way ahead, and “Cuba” 
was an indefinite place beyond. 

There was a stone wall to scale. When 
this fortification was passed, the little 
company hoped to move in safety. 

“I’m awful tired and sleepy, too, Jack,” 
faltered Teddy. And the chubby hand 
let fall the trumpet, the two broomsticks 
toppled after it, and Teddy's lips quivered, 
as the tired little soldier eyed the stone 
wall ahead. 

Jack set the basket down upon the 
grass, and began to reason. 

‘“‘S’ posing we’re taken for spies.” 

‘‘I—don’t c—care!” sobbed Teddy, the 
tears chasing each other down. his little 
flushed face. 

“S’ posing the Spaniards starve us?” 

Nothing but sobs from the little curled- 
up heap under the apple-tree. Teddy was 
almost asleep, his head resting upon his 
dimpled hand. 

Jack eyed him anxiously. 

“I ’’most knew he’d back out,” he said 
at last. ‘P’r’aps he's too young to march 
so far,’ he mused, with the wisdom of 
eight years shining in his brown eyes. 
Then he suddenly remembered that, when 
Teddy took his nap, mamma always put 
a soft pillow beneath his head. 

So, throwing himself upon the grass 
beside him, Jack lifted Teddy's curly head 
to hislap. ‘“‘Cuba’s—a—long—way—off!” 
murmured Teddy, nestling lovingly within 
Jack’s encircling arm, 

An occasional bird-call from the tree 
above them alone broke the stillness of 
the summer afternoon. 

Jack began to grow hungry. He thought 
of the cookies; but, to reach the basket, 
he must disturb Teddy. So he bore his 
hunger heroically, as a soldier should, 
and began counting the buttercups in the 
grass near him, 

By and by the buttercups seemed to run 
together into one yellow patch; the twit- 
tering of the birds grew far off. Jack’s 
head drooped sJowly until it rested upon 
Teddy’s yellow curls. And there mamma 
found her soldier boys two hours after, 
both fast asleep.—Christian Uplook. 








NO TROUBLE NOW. 


“*T suffered from hip disease and had five 
running sores on one of my hips. I could 
not walk without crutches. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has accomp- 
lished a perfect cure. I have had no 
trouble from impure blood since taking 
it.” ANNIE ROBERT, 46 Fourth Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Hoop’s PILus cure all liver ills, Easy 


to take, easy to operate; reliable, sure. 25 
cts. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school bod the country to 
establish a four years’ cou 
‘ range teaching force, including special- 
8 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional tapesneeey and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, addres» 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA} 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half monihs. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinica instruction and Quizze. CLADA MAR- 

, Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St, 4 bilad Iphia. Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
; . Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application. 











162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





hauncy-Hall 
School... x 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 
Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





STARTayoRs COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Thirty 


PENN. x gth month, 4th, 1 
of Friends. Ful roa gt Station, Phe. Unde lead: 
, courses for 
ing to ee a pe , Sclentifc and Literary 
ve 

1 ~ laboratories ries, and fibraries, 

Fore ta lars address CHARLES Dm 

GARMO Ph. “President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. WEsT NEWTON, Mass. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
HH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that vom dramatse 

mee of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 

ugh graphic character delineation deals with 
the. t ought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, saversase, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
hy combine entertainment, instruction, and 
pro 

Hawaii's Story 
By HAWAII’8 QUEEN, LILIUOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 

The work is bey Pe mest S Sapertant 
contribution to the Hi yo A f the Hawaiian Revy- 
olution, and the cause leading up to ate which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty - or now pending before the 
U. 8. Sena hould command the attention of 
the sendlan a and thinking public. 

A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELLs, A.M. 12me cloth, 9+478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large | we A Supplement to the 

Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 

HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 
Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+-164 

pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 

The Painter in Oil 
A Gomatawe Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 


nuaee Nece to the Painting of Pictures in 
il Colors. B barn BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
ios. cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of gy | Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 3 inustrated, and containing 
colored plates, 25. 
The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEST ROLLINS. New Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School as It Was 


By Wapeee ©. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
ie Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


16mo, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
esigned cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 
“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 
Her Place in the hytong 
By AMANDA M. DovucG.as. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing my giving homelike 
ictures of life in a small but growing coun 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“sits a. Seventeen”) | VIRGINIA F. 
TOWNSEND, author of “ ryl Gap,” “Onl 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. loth $1. 
Queer J sy 
By GRaAcE LE BARON. of “The sebud 
Club,” “Little Miss ipaith, ” uLittle Daughter, 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 7B cents. 
The Happy Six 
Seis a third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Boston. 


SHORTHAN D Rerst’s School Corson ta \. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher ma 
continue to send it until payment is made, an 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








MISS JENNING’S APPEAL. 


Miss Jeanette Jennings, who has been at 
work with the Red Cross in Cuba, and 
who arrived in New York with the sick 
and wounded soldiers on the Seneca, has 
called the attention of the President to 
the wretched condition of destitution 
and neglect which existed on that vessel. 
It is hoped that an investigation will be 
made without delay, especially as three 
other vessels have since arrived in a still 
more deplorabie condition. The officials 
who are responsible for this crime against 
humanity should be held accountable. 

Miss Jennings has carefully avoided 
making charges against individuals. She 
says: 

I have no criticism to make on the sur- 
geon-general of the army, but if I failed 
to state the facts I should fail in my duty 
to our soldiers in Cuba. There are no 
braver men living, no braver men dying. 
The hard, cruel part of it is that great 
suffering and hardship are caused by in- 
competence or indifference, or both. Those 
of us who have been at the front know 
the necessities of war must cause great 
suffering, even when the best is done to 
modify existing conditions. But there 
was no excuse for sending the wounded 
on the Seneca—no excuse for using the 
Seneca without first were | the ship de- 
cent and fairly comfortable—and abso- 
lutely no excuse for sending her off with- 
out proper supplies. It wasa great wrong, 
and the wrong has been repeated in the 
Concho, the Alamo and the Leona, which 
have since arrived in New York from Cuba 
in even a worse condition than the Seneca. 
The Concho especially seems to be in a 
more deplorable condition than the rest. 
We know that the transports carrying 
troops to Cuba are in no sense hospital 
ships; but when sick and wounded are 
put on board a transport it becomes for 
the time a hospital ship and should be in- 
spected. These ships were never inspected, 
though there was ample time to inspect 
them and put them in fairly decent shape 
before sending them off with sick and 
wounded. Both the Concho and the Ala- 
mo were lying near the Red Cross ship 
State of Texas several days before I went 
on board the Seneca, and it was several 
days after the Seneca left before they 
were started north. There was a week or 
more of time in which these transports 
could have been put in better sanitary 
condition and supplied with fn tw | 
necessary to make the sick and wound 
in some degree comfortable. 

The Seneca had not been cleaned, beyond 
washing the decks with hose and putting 
chloride of lime down on the floors of the 
place I called the ‘‘cattle pen.”” Of course 
the other transports had the same ‘“‘cattle 
pens,” and that on the Concho must have 
been more dreadful than ours. The odors 
of everything were down there, and the 
floors were never dry. I spent nearly an 
hour there one day, and when I left my 
feet were wet. There was but one of the 
bunks in our “‘cattle pen” that had a mat- 
tress, until the third day out we managed 
to get a mattress for a man who could not 
be moved because we had no room for 
him, and his condition made it impossible 
to put him with any other patients. He 
was lying on the boards of the bunk with 
only his blanket, until the mattress was 
taken down and put under him. He is 
now in the hospital at Fort Hamilton, in a 
room by himself, receiving special treat- 
ment. He belongs to the Sixth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, and went from Camp 
Alger, where he said he was poisoned by 
the water. He went down on the Yale, 
and had never been on shore in Cuba, but 
was transferred direct from the Yale to 
the Seneca. The other mattress was used 
by a wounded soldier, a young fellow who 
could not walk because of shell wounds 
in both feet and one leg. He has never 
taken a step since he was wounded, but 
he is now getting such splendid care at 
Bellevue Hospital that his case is very 
hopeful. 

I know this is a serious accusation. 
But I state the fact, that these wounded 
men were on the Relief two days, that 
they were in great need of surgical treat- 
ment, were sent off the Relief without it, 
cand to the Seneca, where there was not a 
surgical instrument on board. Forty-two 
wounded men were sent from the Relief— 
most of them with no clothing but the 
nightshirts they had on—no food except 
one case of beef tea, not a plate, cup, 
knife, fork, or spoon to use, and no medi- 
cine of any account except quinine. There 
was no thermometer to take the tempera- 
ture of the patients until we arrived at 
Fort Monroe, when Dr. Hicks sent ashore 
and got one. Now, all this was bad 
enough, but sending off wounded men so 
sadly in need of surgical treatment as I 
have stated was criminal negligence. 

Ihold the Relief responsible in a great 
degree for the suffering and hardship of 
the sick and wounded sent up on the 
transports. There was ample room on 
the Relief for every wounded man sent off 
on the Seneca, on the Concho, and on the 
Alamo. The Relief has nearly four hun- 
dred beds, seven hundred folding cots, 
and six hundred extra mattresses, and ev- 
ery possible facility for giving the best of 





care and treatment to the sick and wound- 
ed. Inall the time the Relief was at Si- 
boney, but 265 patients were taken on 
board, so that at no moment were more 
than one-third of the accommodations 
utilized. When the Relief came up, mak- 
ing the first trip, and after tloating about 
down there for nearly three weeks, she 
carried only 125 patients. This left many 
more than half the beds unoccupied, and 
all the cots and mattresses intact. It was 
supposed the Relief would serve as an am- 
bulance ship; she was fitted out for that 
purpose, but she was held down at Sibo- 
ney, with a small number of patients on 
board, and a large force of surgeons, 
while the transports, slow and totally un- 
fit, were used as ambulance ships. There 
is something wrong—it has been wrong 
from the beginning—down there. It 
looks as ifthe wrong would go on, unless 
the President puts an end to it. 

In regard to the statement of Dr. Gray, 
assistant surgeon on the Relief, that the 
Red Cross is responsible for the yellow 
fever in the army in Cuba, Miss Jennings 
said: 


This is preposterous. It seems incredi- 
ble that a man holding the commission of 
an assistant surgeon in the ~ my | should 
make such a statement. Surely Dr. Gray 
must be in absolute ignorance of the situ- 
ation at Siboney. He says the Red Cross 
established hospitals there, and the yellow 
fever broke out in the hospitals. He also 
says the town ought to have been burned 
when the troops landed. In the first place 
the hospitals, Cuban and American, were 
at Siboney some days before the Red Cross 
ship arrived there. The Cuban hospital 
building had been used for the same pur- 
pose by the Spanish when in possession of 
the town shortly before. The American 
hospital, a filthy old building I have al- 
ready mentioned, contained nearly one 
bundred sick American soldiers. They 
were there, lying on dirty floors, some 
days before one of the Red Cross party 
set foot on the shore. The army people 
did not take a single step looking to bet- 
ter sanitary conditions, or pay the least 
attention to cleaning anywhere. The 
whole place might have been cleaned and 
disinfected, the old buildings burned, the 
few better ones saved. The army was in 
complete control, and did absolutely 
nothing. 

The Red Cross did not establish hospi- 
tals. It took charge of the hospital by 
request and authority of the surgeon in 
charge, Major Lagorde, but the first clean- 
ing done in Siboney was the cleaning and 
scrubbing of the two buildings, the Amer- 
ican and Cuban hospitals. The Red Cross 
Sisters cleaned the interior of each build- 
ing. After the cleaning, disinfectants 
were used freely about the grounds and 
buildings. And this hospital, the only 
really clean place in Siboney, is where Dr. 
Gray would have us believe the yellow fe- 
ver was started by the Red Cross. After 
the yellow fever was well under way, the 
army people in a panic burned the town, 
house by house. Now there are only 
tents, and they are not waterproof. 

We are glad to learn by a special des- 
patch from Washington that the pro- 
posed investigation will include the en- 
tire medical administration during the 
Santiago campaign. The army surgeons 
profess ignorance of most of the defects 
charged against their system, and place 
the blame on quartermasters and others. 
The latter insist that the fault lies with 
the surgeons. 

The superior executive ability of the 
Red Cross Society, largely officered and 
managed by ‘women, is a new evidence 
that women are imperatively needed both 
in the quartermaster’s and in the hospital 
departments. This campaign repeats the 
lesson of the Crimean War, and has de- 
veloped American heroines worthy to 
rank with Florence Nightingale. 4. B. B. 





MILITANT REPUBLICANISM. 


The principle of republican government 
is justice. And, as Kossuth has well said, 
‘*Justice always satisfies.’’ It is applica- 
ble to all races and all climates. To apply 
it only to ourselves, and to refuse to apply 
it to other races of mankind, is to abandon 
the principle altogether. To apply it only 
to the male sex, and to refuse to apply it 
to the female sex, is to abandon the prin- 
ciple. To apply it only to Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and to refuse to apply it to the 
Philippines, the Carolines, the Ladrones, 
and other subject colonies of Spain already 
in our possession, is to abandon the prin- 
ciple. 

Hitherto, as a people, we have been 
steadily making successive applications of 
the principle. We have abolished restric- 
tions of religion, of property, of race, even 
of education, among our male citizens. In 
four States we have enfranchised our 
women. In our own Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, we have recently abolished 
the poll-tax prerequisite for voting, and 
have extended partial suffrage to women. 

Suffrage, in this country, since 1776 has 
never been regarded asa privilege, or as a 
duty, but always as a personal and indi- 
vidual right. That is the essential differ- 
ence between the institutions of America 
and those of Great Britain, where suffrage 
has been conferred or withheld upon ex- 
ternal material conditions. Yet our prin- 
ciple has not yet been fully applied. Nor 
has it ever secured unanimous support 
among our people. In every State there 
is, and always has been, a class that dis- 
approves and denies it. This class was 





formerly known as Tories; now as remon- 
strants. In spite of Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, Bills of Rights, and State and 
Federal Constitutions, there exists wide- 
spread scepticism and positive denial. 
Yet this principle is the basis of our insti- 
tutions, and has effected a permanent 
lodgment in the minds and hearts of the 
American people. 

The present war has been undertaken 
as a reaffirmation and application of our 
original principle, that ‘‘governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
of the governed.’ We have undertaken to 
apply it to the oppressed colonies of 
despotic Spain. By a providential coinci- 
dence we have captured the Spanish East 
Indies, and find ourselves there also in 
alliance with insurgents who are waging a 
stubborn and protracted war for inde- 
pendence from the Spanish yoke. These 
insurgents are our natural allies, and may 
be made our permanent friends. 

Here is a golden opportunity to demon- 
strate the American principle. Honor, 
consistency, integrity, humanity, require 
that we retain control of the Philippines, 
not for ourselves but for their inhabitants. 
If Spain wants peace, she can have it, but 
it should only be on condition that she 
concedes the independence of the Eastern 
and the Western Indies. Wherever our 
flag has been planted, it should stand as 
the symbol of self-government and home 
rule, under an American protectorate if 
necessary. 

This is not imperialism, but militant 
republicanism. The great continental 
Republic must become the mother of 
republics. Exercising partial self-gov- 
ernment at home, we must perfect and 
extend it. As the military monarchies of 
Europe stand for absolutism, so we stand 
for democracy. That is our mission. We 
should enforce it in both hemispheres as 
opportunity offers. Gomez and Garcia 
and Aguinaldo should not become subjects, 
or rulers of subjects, but representative 
citizens of the communities to which they 
belong. ‘Home rule under an American 
protectorate’ should be our watchword. 
Let the Tories and remonstrants of 1898 
predict disaster and failure, as their pre- 
decessors did in 1776. The American 
people will accomplish its duty and its 
destiny as the missionary of a higher civ- 
ilization. H, B. B, 





LETTER FROM MISS ANTHONY. 


RocuEsteR, N. Y., JuLY 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a private letter I have just received 
from Mrs. C. A. Reynolds, of Panora, I[a., 
I find such a good idea that I want to 
present it to the readers of the JouRNAL. 
Mrs. Reynolds writes: 

I am now engaged in making some 
fancy articles for Mrs. Ballard’s Bazar, 
which is to be held in September. The 
money raised by it is to be used to defray 
the expenses of the delegates to the Na- 
tional-American Convention from this 
State. 

This is a good example to follow, for 
the expense of the long journey to our 
national conventions from distant States 
keeps many splendid women at home 
each year, leaves their State and local 
societies without the stimulus of the new 
ideas and fresh enthusiasm they would 
bring back, and deprives the conventions 
themselves of the benefit of a full repre- 
sentation of societies. 

The Panora ladies, too, are doing good 
work in another way. They have lately 
been putting suffrage books into the li- 
brary of the county High School, which is 
located there. If any readers of this have 
such books that they would like to send 
where they would do missionary work, 
Mrs. Reynolds would be very glad to re- 
ceive them and place them in the library. 

Susan B. ANTHONY. 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

German physicians are still opposed to 
letting women heal the sick. At the 
recent conference of the German Medical 
Association, numbering over 15,000 mem- 
bers, a motion against encouraging women 
to study medicine was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Thousands of spectators assembled on 
July 11 at Bloomsbury to give an enthu- 
siastic reception to the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, as they drove to the Lon- 
don (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women, in Handel Street, W. C. 
The occasion was the opening of the 
Pfeiffer wing (new science laboratories) 
of the school by the Princess of Wales. 
Hitherto the school has been carried on 
in several old houses, the leases of which 
had nearly expired. It was felt that the 
time had come to provide better accommo- 
dations. The new wing has been built ata 
cost of nearly $500,000. It has been paid 
for by gifts, by a loan from the general 
fund of the school, and by a bequest from 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, for whom the new wing has 
been named. 

The building was transformed by floral 





decorations, and the presence of women 
students and women professors in their 
academic caps and gowns made the scene 
still more picturesque. The Princess of 
Wales, who evidently enjoyed the pro- 
ceedings, carried a beautiful bouquet, 
presented to her by the students. When 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
were attended by Lady Emily Kingscote 
and Major-General Sir Stanley Clarke, 
entered the building, the band played the 
National Anthem, and the royal visitors 
were escorted to the dais by the dean, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., Lord Col- 
ville of Culross, the Bishop of London, 
Lord and Lady Reay, and the Duchess of 
Portland. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson, in opening the 
proceedings, offered, on behalf of the 
Council of the London School of Medicine 
for Women, the heartiest of welcomes to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. She 
reminded those present that the school 
had been opened for twenty-four years, 
and that the education provided was ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of the 
General Medical Council. Students from 
the schoo] obtained a medical and surgical 
degree or diploma from any one they pre- 
ferred of nine of the medical examining 
bodies of the United Kingdom, six of 
them being universities. Since the insti- 
tution has been inaugurated, the stu- 
dents—who now number together 170— 
have secured several gold medals at the 
London University and at the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. Those who have 
passed out of the school and have ob- 
tained a medical qualification, are en- 
gaged in responsible work as practitioners. 
Some are at the New Hospital, others in 
workhouse infirmaries, in asylums, and 
in various provincial hospitals. Others 
are in India, South Africa, China, and 
Australia. Many are practising with suc- 
cess in the large towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and they are able, by 
means of their profession, to maintain 
themselves in honorable independence. 
Dr. Anderson assured the royal visitors 
that no effort would be wanting on the 
part of the Council to keep up the reputa- 
tion of the school. 

The Bishop of London offered prayer, 
and Madame Antoinette Sterling sang 
“The Lord is my Shepherd.”’ 

The Prince of Wales, on behalf of the 
Princess, formally declared the building 
open. In doing so, he said: 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson—I must apolo- 
gize, for I should say Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son—(laughter), Jadies and gentlemen, the 
Princess declares this new building open, 
and she desires me to express to you the 
pleasure it has given her to come here 
to-day and take part in this interesting 
ceremony. It is needless to say the great 
interest she takes in all that concerns the 
education of women (cheers) and the 
interest she takes in the great strides 
which have taken place in the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, especially in the edu- 
cation of women with regard to medicine. 
That is a matter which is, of course, of the 
greatest importance, and one in which 
she (and may I also add myself?) must 
take a greatinterest. (Cheers.) It might 
be said that the medical—the male medi- 
cal—profession may feel a little jealous 
of this institution (laughter), seeing the 
strides which the ladies are now taking 
in studying and acquiring a knowledge of 
medicine. But I do not think that any- 
body would be so illiberal as not to wish 
to give them every scope for education, 
and by the presence of so distinguished a 
doctor as my friend, Sir William Broad- 
bent, I am persuaded that they are in 
sympathy with the effort. Ladies and 
— I had the opportunity, a few 

ays ago, of visiting this interesting 
school, and I was taken up-stairs by Mrs, 
Garrett Anderson, and shown over both 
the chemical and anatomical laboratories. 
I can only say that I was very much struck 
by the assiduity of the students who were 
there working. And we see that a con- 
siderable number not only practise here, 
but also in distant Colonies, and especially 
in India and China, and, where I[ think 
they will find a great field, in the zenana, 
where, as you know, the male medical 
practitioner, according to the religious 
scruples of the natives, is not allowed to 
enter. I can only repeat the pleasure it 
gives the Princess to come here, and 
I am quite sure she wishes, and I 
wish also, every prosperity to the work 
these ladies are undertaking. We sin- 
cerely hope that now, with the opportunity 
you have obtained in this new building, 
you will acquire sufficient money—and I 
am given to understand you are in a fair 
way of getting it—to pay for the present 
block. Let me say, in conclusion, I had 
an opportunity a few days ago of visiting 
the new Women’s Hospital, whose founda- 
tion stone was laid by the Princess a few 

ears ago. It was very gratifying to see 

ow well it was conducted, and how airy 
were the wards, and I believe all who 
practise there are those who have become 
graduates after working at this school. 
(Cheers.) 

The next item on the afternoon’s pro- 
gramme was the presentation of purses 
to the Princess of Wales, and the efforts 
of some tiny toddlers to deposit their 
gifts in front of the dais and retire with 
bows or curtsies, caused no little merri- 
ment, in which the Prince and Princess 
joined. They were loudly cheered by the 
crowd as they drove away. 


Dr. Haines, one of the most noted wo- 
men physicians of Minnesota, and secre- 





j tary of the Minnesota Red Cross, is spend 


ing some days in Washington this week 
to confer with the attorney of the National 
Red Cross, Mra. Ellen Spencer Mussey, and 
determine how the organization which she 
represents can best co-iiperate with the 
National Red Cross work. She has been 
an interested visitor at Camp Alger and 
Fort Myer. The Minnesota Red Cross has 
collected a large amount of money and 
stores. 





AGAINST STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

A great International Congress called 
by the British and Continental Federation 
for the Abolition of State Regulation 
of Vice opened in London, July 12. 
On the evening of that .day a_ recep- 
tion was given to all members of the 
Federation by Mr. John P. Thomasson 
and Mrs. Thomasson (a daughter of John 
Bright’s sister) at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. About 350 
persons were present. Many who had 
been engaged in this work up to ten years 
ago, when the system was abolished in 
Great Britain, met again for the first time 
since then, in view of the recent action of 
the government in regard to India. 
Among those present were Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Butler, Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, Mrs, Margaret Tanner, Miss Priest- 
man and Miss Mary Priestman (of Bristol), 
Mrs. Jacob Bright, Miss Helen Blackburn, 
Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Crompton, 
Frau Cauer, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Mr. J. 
H. Levy and two daughters, Miss White- 
head, Mrs. F. Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Bunting, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
(America), Mr. and Mrs, Aaron Powell 
(America), Mr. Naoroji, Professor Stuart, 
M.P., Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mlle. 
Veigelé, Mr. Walter McLaren, Dr. Bir- 
beck Nevins, Mr. F. A. Ford, and Mrs, 
Fenwick Miller, editor of the Woman's 
Signal, and her daughter. 

A brief address was made ‘by the presi- 
dent of the International Federation, Mr. 
H. Pierson, of Holland. He said it was 
monstrous to claim that public opinion 
has changed upon so important a subject 
in the course of ten years. The insidious 
statement that a different standard of 
public policy should prevail in regard to 
the Colonies from that in the mother 
country was the particular argument that 
English workers had to meet at present. 
They from the Continent did not believe 
that the country in which the voice of 
Mrs. Butler had sounded with such force 
and power, and from which it had been 
echoed on the Continent, would now take 
a backward step. The world-wide Federa- 
tion was now strong enough to give effect- 
ive help to Great Britain. Some of the 
older workers, called upon to take up this 
distasteful subject again, might think the 
arguments must be already familiar to 
every one, but this was by no means the 
case. A younger generation is growing 
up, and inexperienced persons would be 
caught by arguments that those familiar 
with the subject could easily refute. But, 
though argument was necessary, it was 
not so that opposition could be quenched 
and helpers won. After minds were en- 
lightened, feelings must be touched. 
Conviction comes from the heart. Those 
whose minds were instructed must be 
made to feel it their duty to work. An 
international union must imply equal rec- 
ognition for all religious beliefs, and 
equal respect for all national institutions 
and customs, but no concession must 
therefore be made as to basic principles. 
He recalled the words of Sir James Stans- 
feld at the last International Congress, who 
said that a severe struggle for their prin- 
ciples was still before them, and they 
must be faithful to the end. Since then 
he himself had passed away, having ful- 
filled his own saying. Other workers 
have died, some have deserted, and some 
may have grown lukewarm, but they were 
thankful that Mrs. Josephine Butler still 
remained to show an example of that 
stern courage, more common amongst 
women than amongst men, to stand ever 
in the breach, tireless in defence of the 
right. 

THE LADIES’ CONFERENCE. 


The public conference began July 13, 
and was continued on the two following 
days, at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Bishopsgate Street. Reports were given 
from all the countries of the Continent,and 
the situation in India and hygienic statis- 
tics were fully considered. It was inter- 
esting to find how many of the foreign 
delegates were able to speak English, but 
for the benefit of those present who could 
not understand the language, each speech 
was admirably translated into French by 
Mr. E. Hoffet, of Colmar, Alsace, who con- 
densed with marvellous skill and accuracy 
the substance of each address, whether in 
English or German. 

The most interesting gathering was 4 
very brief one, for women only, from six 
to seven on Wednesday evening. [t was 
presided over by Mrs. Butler and Mrs. H. 
J. Wilson conjointly, the latter lady using 
her greater strength and more powerful 
voice to save Mrs. Butler. The first ques- 
tion discussed was whether on this sub- 
ject there should be meetings for men 
and women separately, or whether the 
meetings should be mixed. 

Mrs. Butler expressed herself strongly 
in favor of mixed meetings. Men’s meet- 
ings alone were not only less refined, and 
less exalted in tone, but it was certain 
that even less truth was spoken at them 
than at mixed meetings. She was con- 


vinced that the great lessons as to the 
proper relations of men and women 
should be taught to both sexes together. 

Miss Mary Phillips thought that sepa- 
rate meetings were valuable, in allowing 
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details to be given that could not be given 
to mixed audiences. She had herself 
been interested in the general principle 
involved for some time before a meeting 
for women only had given her an oppor- 
tunity of learning exactly what was 
meant, and she felt it was necessary that 
such facts should be made known, to 
which Mrs. Butler agreed. 

Madame Olert, from Hamburg, gave a 
brief account of her special work in pre- 
venting the traffic in girls, of which Ham- 
burg is the centre, young women being 
brought like slaves there from other coun- 
tries, and transferred at Hamburg to their 
purchasers, often without their own 
knowledge of the real character of the 
transaction. She had obtained leave from 
the authorities to put up placards in Ger- 
man and French, giving girls belonging 
to these nations, who supposed that they 
were going to situations in England and 
America, addresses to which they could 
apply, if, on arrival in those countries, 
unable to speak the language, and away 
from all their friends, they found some 
assistance necessary. The Chief of Police 
had recommended her to put up a special 
notice for Jewish girls, but the Rabbi had 
objected on the ground that if girls of his 
race went to Christian homes, they would 
run the risk of being converted. 

Mrs. W. S. Clark (Street) said that the 
root of the difficulty had not been touched 
in the public conference of the day; that 
root was militarism. All through the 
day gentlemen had spoken as if the 
nations of the world were destined to 
bear the awful burden of the military sys- 
tem, and to maintain the army and navy 
forever. Women must take a stronger 
ground than they had hitherto done 
against war, which was the root of this 
evil system. Several other friends sup- 
ported this view. 

Mrs. Selmar, of Copenhagen, said that 
the question was new there, and women’s 
speaking upon it was hotly opposed. 
Many of her Christian friends condemned 
her strongly for saying anything about it, 
but she remained convinced that it was 
the duty of women to speak, and she was 
confirmed in this belief by having seen 
the Spirit of God working in meetings to 
which large bodies of soldiers had come 
on purpose to disturb the proceedings. 
They had not been able to do so; perfect 
peace had prevailed, the worst of the men 
going away, and the rest staying and lis- 
tening quietly. 


A delegate from Norway, unable to 
speak any language but her own, was in- 
troduced, and her address was translated 
by Mrs. Selmar. She said that in her 
country the nature of man was like the 
scenery by which it was surrounded. 
There were rugged, harsh mountains, but 
they were covered with woods that were 
ever rising nearer to the summit, and that 
sheltered sweet and peaceful valleys. Ten 
years ago a woman attempted to intro- 
duce the discussion of this subject into 
Sweden, but she had not enough of the 
rugged mountain in her composition, 
and gave up the effort. There was now 
a small branch of the Federation, like a 
light only dimly burning, many Christian 
people strongly opposing it, because the 
work not been taken up from the 
Christian point of view; but the women 
were now beginning to be aroused. 

Mlle. Vidart (Geneva), Miss Priestman, 
Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, of New York, and 
others, spoke on the military spirit, and 
on the education proper to be given on 
the facts of sex to children. 

Dr. Kate Bushnell protested against 
another theory, which had been seemingly 
supported by many speakers at the public 
congress, that marriage for the soldiers 
was the sufficient and Pae remedy 
for vice. She regretted to say that 
marriage was not a remedy, and that 
to hold it up as such was not only 
inaccurate, but put the position of women 
in marriage in a wrong light. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller said that, reverenc- 
ing Mrs. Butler so deeply as she did, and 
regarding her as so great an authority on 
this subject that when she had thought 
out and decided upon points they must 
be considered as almost settled, she de- 
sired to ask Mrs. Butler, publicly, two 
questions: she did not expect an answer 
then and there, but she hoped the other 
ladies would think on the points, and 
perhaps in her own time and way Mrs. 
Butler would speak. Her first question 
was—lIs it quite decided that the Ladies’ 
National Federation is to oppose the 
proposition that the diseases caused by 
vice shall be ‘‘notified’’ by doctors, as all 
other infectious diseases are notified? 
Every year thousands of pure, beautiful 
girls are led happy and trusting to the 
marriage altar, only to find that they 
have been plunged into suffering so cruel 
and so loathsome that every mother would 
rather her daughter had died than have 
incurred it; are we as mothers to remain 
content with this, or should we ask that 
some of the same steps be taken to 
check the communication of this as are 
taken to check the spread of all other 
infectious complaints but this, through 
the medical profession? Her other ques- 
tion was—Would it not be well to disso- 
ciate this movement, in speeches and lit- 
erature, from the ordinary ‘Purity” 
work—since the laws and practices aimed 
at by this Federation were as black is to 
gray beside the supervision of ballet 
dresses and the censorship of French 
novels that the ordinary mind under- 
stood by the ‘‘Purity Crusade,” and thou- 
sands would rally to put down such un- 
just laws, so mischievous to womanhood, 
and so antagonistic to freedom and hu- 
man rights as these, who would never 
concern themselves about ‘‘Vigilance” 
work? 

Mrs. Butler desired to defer her reply, 
and the proceedings closed with prayer. 


THREE DAYS’ CONFERENCE. 


_ Many women took part in this series of 
important papers and discussions, One 





of the most interesting speeches was 
made by Frau Cauer, of Berlin, editor of 
a German paper for women, and president 
of a great association for the benefit of 
working women. She said she attended 
the Conference especially on bebalf of 
the German woman suffragists. For 
years they had not dared, in that military 
nation, to raise their voices on this sub- 
ject, but last spring the police made a 
great blunder in seizing in the streets and 
subjecting to the outrage of a medical ex- 
amination a virtuous young girl, and the 
opinion aroused by this gave them an 
opportunity of coming forward. They 
called a great meeting, which was attended 
by two thousand persons, and great indig- 
nation was expressed at the existence of 
laws that made such athing possible, and 
rendered life so unsafe for young women. 
At that meeting, as always in Germany, 
the police were present, and the Chief of 
the “Morals Police’’ sat in the front row. 
She looked at him, and charged him to 
his face with having on his “register” 
little girls of eleven and twelve years of 
age, and he could answer nothing. She 
was sometimes glad that up to the present 
time women had not made the laws, for 
the laws were so bad in many respects. 
But social reforms were needed, too. She 
hoped fortunate women, wives and daugh- 
ters of the capitalists of the world, would 
urge their men-folk to cease . paying 
wages such as a girl could not possibly 
live upon. In her society it was a fact 
that there were many girls who only 
earned ten to fourteen shillings per 
week. Girls ought to be brought up to 
be as strong as possible, both in body and 
mind, so as to be able to face the world 
with the best prospect of honorable self- 
support. If they be the weaker sex, all 
the more do they need to be helped to be 
as strong as possible. 

Another interesting address was by 
Madame Lang, of Austria, who gave an 
account of the laws (aimed always against 
the unfortunate women) that were formu- 
lated by the Empress Maria Theresa, and 
their utter failure. She read a petition 
recently addressed to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, and the reply made to it by the 
State officials, with the comment of a 
Swiss professor, one of the greatest au- 
thorities in Europe, that the women had 
had to teach the facts of medicine to the 
persons who should have been best ir- 
formed on it, as the petition was by far 
the more scientific of the two docu- 
ments. 

The Conferences were attended largely 
by Quaker women. The beautiful, high- 
minded expression of the faces of many 
of the elder women, the mothers of Eng- 
land, who sat there, would have rebuked 
any backslider, and silenced any intended 
insult from the ribald. Mrs. Butler, with 
her saintly and wise face, was an inspira- 
tion by her very presence, though she 
could not speak much, owing to her deli- 
cate health. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


The twenty-ninth anniversary of the 
Ladies’ National Association for the Abo- 
lition of State Regulation of Vice was 
held on Thursday night at Exeter Hall, 
which was well filled with an audience in 
which the feminine element was predomi- 
nant. The chair was taken by Mrs. But- 
ler, and she was supported by the foreign 
delegates to the International Congress, 
with the addition of the Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. James Stuart, 
M.P., Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., Canon Lyt- 
telton, Mr. J. P. Thomasson, Dr. Alice 
Vickery, Mrs Tanner, Miss Florence Bal- 
garnie, etc., etc. Mrs. Butler was in too 
delicate health to make the usual chair- 
man’s opening address, and Professor 
Stuart occupied the vice-chair to an- 
nounce the speakers’ names and put the 
resolutions. 

Letters and telegrams of sympathy 
were received from all quarters of the 
globe. 

Mrs. Wilson moved the adoption of the 
report and the re-election of the officers 
and the committee. She hoped that one 
result of that large meeting would be the 
adhesion of a large number of workers in 
this crusade. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. 
S. Clark,of Street, President of the Friends’ 
Association for the Abolition work, who 
said that though it was a disgrace to men 
to leave this work to women, yet he felt 
sure that it was to women that the world 
must look to fight this evil. He only re- 
gretted that they had not the power of 
the vote, as well as of agitation, to help 
in clearing the statute book of such evils. 
The motion was adopted unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Clifford moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That this meeting cordially associates it- 
self with the Ladies’ National Association 
in its reiterated and absolute condemnation 
of the principle of the State regulation of 
vice, in whatever form and under whatever 
name it may be attempted to be revived; 
and it secede its profound satisfaction in 
seeing gathered together to-day the repre- 
sentatives of so many different countries of 
the world to strengthen the abolitionist 
movement, and to join in the condemnation 
of the system which the Association will con- 
tinue with all its strength to oppose. 

Having thanked Mrs. Butler in the 
name of all for her devoted services to the 
cause, he said they were met together in 
a holy alliance on behalf of imperilled 
women, and in a work to which they were 
called, not only by the inspiring story of 
the Association itself, but by the solemn 
and weighty interests which gathered 
round the womanhood of the world. He 
referred to the death of Sir James Stans- 
feld, whom he called the Sir Galahad of 
the movement, and said that although 
some of their leaders might be called 
away, the movement still went on. Their 
foes were the same, and in high quarters 
there were many anxious to undo the 
good work of a few years since, both in 
India and at home, but they could not 
have bad laws in India without the effect 
being felt in the Strand. Unless their 





leaders in the State did their duty in this 
matter, the prosperity of England as a 
nation was doomed. He agreed that 
it was to women they must look for lead- 
ership on this question, for they best un- 
derstood the wickedness of these laws 
when once explained to them, and he 
urged them to come to the defence of the 
country. 


Mr. Pierson, of Holland, then, in a long 
peech, ded, after which Mrs. Fen- 
wick Miller supported the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 
The second resolution was as follows: 
This meeting, in view of the Repeal of the 
Indian Prohibitive Act of 1895, and of the 
liberty thus given to the authorities in India 
to restore the late condemned Cantonment 
Regulations and practices, and having re- 
gard to the recent circular of the Indian 
Government stating explicitly their policy 
in this respect, expresses its conviction that, 
in spite of certain warnings and professions 
on the part of the Home Government, the 
principles of the Vice Regulations are now 
again in force in India; and pledges itself 
to make every effort, by arousing the public 
conscience at home and in India, to obtain 
the complete and tinal abolition of any sys- 
tem based on these principles. 


This was moved by Mr. Stuart, M. P., 
who quoted from a blue book, and also 
from private information received from 
India, to show that the pretence put for- 
ward by the Home Government, that the 
new regulations were to be of a different 
character from the older ones, was un- 
founded, and that in point of fact the old 
system was fully restored. As it was only 
abolished in 1895, and was then reported 
on by the leading and official authority, 
the Army Sanitary Commission for India, 
as having been a complete failure, this re- 
storation of a discredited and condemned 
system would be exposed in the House of 
Commons in due course, and the results 
that spring from it would be made clear. 

Mrs. Andrew seconded, giving a touch- 
ing account of her visit with Dr. Kate 
Bushnell to India. They personally talked 
with 300 poor girls, and never found one 
who was not unhappy in her life, nor one 
who was “born and bred to it,” as some 
had asserted was the case; on the con- 
trary, they were of all castes, and each 
had her sad tale of wrong to tell. They 
all spoke with horror and indignation of 
the rules to which they were subjected 
by the Christian Government of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Aaron Powell supported the resolu- 
tion, and it was carried. The third reso- 
lution, affirming the need for the con- 
tinuance of the work of the Ladies’ 
National Association, was spoken to by 
Rev. Canon Lyttelton, Mile. Vidat and 
Miss Florence Balgarnie, and the meeting 
concluded with votes of thanks. 





A NEW PEACE SOCIETY NEEDED. 





Austin, Texas, Ava. 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

While the Peace Societies have done 
good work, it seems to me the time has 
come to broaden the work and animate it 
with a more aggressive spirit. 

The American Peace Society prescribes 
that its members shall be members of 
some church. It is doubtful if church 
members are more pugnacious than other 
people. If they are less so, it is calling 
the righteous, not sinners, to repentance, 

Taking the world as it is, we find many 
high-minded people outside the churches. 
These need to be enlisted. No religious 
line should be drawn. Any one opposed 
to war ought to be animated to live and 
teach peace principles, whatever other 
views she or he may hold. 

The Universal Peace Union has an 
enviable record in dealing with govern- 
ments, but governments are based on the 
people. Neither the Queen Regent nor 
President McKinley desired war, but 
Congress judged that the people did, and 
war was declared. 

A new peace movement should be or- 
ganized among the people, and should 
add to its arguments more on the economic 
basis. War is man-made. Let men not 
shirk behind words and say, ‘‘God per- 
mits it; it is destiny.” Of human origin, 
war’s horrors, degradation, suffering and 
expense should be told in their literal 
truthfulness, for no pen or voice can exag- 
gerate them. The despotism, class dis- 
tinction, poverty, and cruel taxes should 
be definitely stated, for these are all pro- 
ducts of war. One war leads to another, un- 
til those interested judge killing men to be 
the noblest occupation. If one good prin- 
ciple comes to the front during a war, the 
warriors and their friends wear out their 
hats in throwing them up, and shriek 
their voices hoarse, while forgetiing the 
thousand and one good principles over- 
thrown in that war. 

To women and children war is always 
disastrous. In times of public anxiety, 
children are less carefully trained and 
taught, because their parents’ minds are 
preoccupied. Peace gives to women in 
populous communities the comforts, con- 
veniences and freedom of civilization. 
These are always destroyed by war, and are 
followed by the hardships of barbarism, 
which ever makes woman a dumb drudge. 
Such social and scientific facts, the new 
peace movement is to elaborate, illuminate 
and emphasize. For those who thus see, 
to keep still now, is treason to humanity 
and the right. “In time of war let us 
prepare for peace.” 

MARIANA T. FoLsom. 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Lucy E. Dodge has been pastor of | 
the Free Baptist church at Long Branch, | 


Neb., for five years, The church is pros- 
perous, has a good building, and a parson. 
age, all free from debt and in good repair, 
The church is one of the largest and best 
in the State, 

Mrs. J. M. Bull, wife of the pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Worthing- 
ton, Minn., supplied the pulpit on a recent 
Sunday, in the absence of her husband. 

At the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
M. E. church, held at Ocean Grove last 
month, the time was about evenly divided 
between the missionary and general educa- 
tional work of the society and the deacon- 
ess work, which has now grown into a 
large and important interest. The open- 
ing of the beautiful ‘Bancroft Rest Home 
for Missionaries and Deaconesses” took 
place at this time, and was an added 
source of inspiration. Among the reports 
submitted was that of Mrs. A. F. Beiler, 
secretary for Alaska, who travelled 18,000 
miles in her recent trip to that country, 
and visited nearly all the missionary sta- 
tionsthere. Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk presided 
over the deaconess meeting. Great regret 
was felt at the absence of Mrs. Jane Ban- 
croft Robinson, secretary of the bureau for 
deaconesses. Prof. Henrietta Bancroft, the 
newly elected field-secretary, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The present status of deaconess 
work.’”’ There are now 740 deaconesses 
of the M. E. church in our land, the larger 
number of whom are in the German M, 
E. church, while about 200 are working 
under the direction of the W. H. M. 8. 
Other addresses and papers were by Miss 
Liming of the Philadelphia home; Miss 
Iva May Durham, formerly of the Buffalo 
home, now deaconess at large; Miss Jessie 
Arbuckle, of Brooklyn home; Mrs, C. L. 
Roach, of Washington, D. C., and Miss 
Ida Miner, of the Washington home, 

At the 114th annual convention of the 
Diocese of New Jersey, held recently at 
Burlington, a motion was made to strike 
out the word ‘‘male” in an amendment, 
but, notwithstanding the earnest cham- 
pionship of the Rev. C. E. Phelps, the mo- 
tion was lost by a vote of 67 to 23. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw contributes to the 
August Chautauquan an article on ““‘Wom- 
en in the Ministry,” illustrated with ex- 
cellent portraits of many women minis- 
ters. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., pastor of 
the Universalist church, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has gone on a vacation that will ex- 
tend to the first week in September. She 
will make an extended tour through the 
West, and will visit the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition at Omaha, F. M. A. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The generous act of a Southern woman 
towards a soldier from Maine wili not soon 
be forgotten at Camp Thomas. A Chat- 
tanooga matron, hearing that a man in the 
camp was dangerously ill with typhoid 
fever, but had a perfect terror of being 
taken to the hospital, had him sent to her 
home and nursed him herself. ‘The pros- 
pects for his recovery are good, and kind- 
hearted Mrs. Sharp has sent word to the 
army surgeons that her house is open to 
two or three more patients. 

Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton tells of a visit 
to an invalid wcman who kept a little 
shop, once made by Mr. Gladstone while 
making a visit to friends in the neighbor- 
hood. The woman lay bedridden, selling 
to any chance customers. Beside the bed 
was a box, and as she talked she pulled 
out of it a book, and, passing it to Dr. 
Horton, said: ‘Mr. Gladstone gave me 
that.” Dr. Horton opened it, and on the 
title-page was the woman’s name in Mr. 
Gladstone’s handwriting, and the words, 
“From her friend, W. E. Gladstone.” 
Mr. Gladstone had gone in again and 
again, had read and prayed with her, and 
had given her the little book of devotion 
as a memorial of their friendship. 








Descriptions of Saratoga do not be- 
gin to do justice to the “Greatest Ameri- 
can Spa.’’ To appreciate it you should 
visit it, and your visit will be much more 
epvjoyable if you take the Fitchburg Rail- 
road Saratoga Limited. It leaves Boston 





at 9.30 A.M. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 





MONDAY, AUGUST 8,—ONE WEEK. 
MARTHA MORTON'S 


His Wife’s Father 


Evening Prices, agc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
AND THE POPULAR 


Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at 3 and 7.30 A.M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P. M.; leave Glou- 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 


Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


P. 8.—No3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon 
days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


PLYMOUTH 


The New Steel Steamer 
+++ PLYMOUTH eee. 








(Capt. A. E. Harding) leaves Boston daily (Sun 
days and holidays included) at 10 A. M., from 


WINTHROP LINE WHARF, 
478 Atlantic Avenue. 
Returning, leaves Plymouth at 3.30 P. M. 


ROUND TPIP, $1.00. 
Single Fare, 75c. Children Half Price. 


EXCELLENT CAFE ON BOARD. 


Music by Jordan’s 
National Cadet Band. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO., 


.+.J3. R. BACON General Manager 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD #gaxe 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.056, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer one. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local] time tables can be obtained at nger 
station ticket office, Causeway Stree 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


It is 
indeed 


a 
well 


equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 


Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street 
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NOT BY THE SUNBEAMS ONLY. 


BY c. M. GEMMER. 


Not by her sunbeams only 
Summer's known, 
But by her deepening shadows, fern-tiecked 
stone. 
And boughs that kiss the pathway, 
Grass o'ergrown. 


Not in gay laughter only 
Joy is heard, 
But in the brooding quiet of a bird, 
Listing her mate's near music, 
Pleasure-stirred. 


Not by a promise only 
Lovers plight, 
But in low whispers fainter than the flight 
Of air-fed midges over 
Pools of light. 





PATER LOQUITUR. 


BY JOHN G. ROMANES. 


Of all the little ones whom I have known 
Ye are so much the fairest in my view, 
So much the sweetest and the dearest few 
That not because ye are my very own 
Do I behold a wonder that is shown 
Of loveliness diversified in you; 
It is because each nature as it grew 
Surpassed a world of joy already grown. 
If months bestow such purpose on the 
years, 
May not the years work out a greater plan? 
Vast are the heights which form this vale 
of tears, 
And though what lies beyond we may not 
scan, 
Thence came my little flock—strayed from 
their spheres, 
As lambs of God turned children into man. 





A LIFE-STORY. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


“One day when I am growing tall and old, 
And wise enough to wander where I will, 
Then I shall climb the height and find the 
gold 
That hides behind the bill!” 


So thought a child, whose home was in the 
vale, 
Watching an amber sunset fade and die, 
Telling herself the children’s endless tale 
Of life’s sweet by and by. 


Years passed, Love came, she climbed the 
height with him, 
But only saw the glory in his gaze! 
Earth was so bright, and heaven’s gold so 
dim 
In those enchanted days! 
More years went by, and she was all alone 
In the sweet valley of her early past; 
The dream came back, and faith in things 
unshown 
Was found again at last. 


One eventide when she was grey and old, 
And wise enough to know the Higher 
Will, 
She climbed the height, and then she found 
the gold 
That hides behind the hill. 
— Leisure Hour. 





HILDA. 


BY SARA M. CHATFIELD. 


It was a wet and windy day in March. 
The wind blew in gusts and sent the white 
clouds flying across the keen blue sky. 
The sun shone fitfully in strong, bright 
gleams, and then as suddenly hid itself in 
agreat bank of purple cloud. Then the 
heavens opened and the showers came, 
the rain blowing slant-wise on the strong 
currents. Presently the sun came out 
again, and a bow of dissolving colors illu- 
mined the low lying horizon that hung 
over the brown marsh to the east. 

In her little east sitting-room, beside 
the window that lvoked towards the 
marsh, Mrs. Anderson sat sewing. It 
was a tidy little room, and a fire of coals 
dozed in the small grate. 

It was too prim to becalled a cozy room, 
too plain to be pretty, too silent to be 
cheerful, and its occupant would at once 
have told you, by the hectic on her trans- 
parent cheek, and the quick cough, that 
she ‘sought another country.” 

The clock on the mantel chimed a musi- 
cal three bells, and the woman laid her 
work down in her lap and leaned back in 
her chair with a short sigh. Glancing 
out of the window, her eye caught the 
changing hue of the rainbow, and light- 
ened for a moment. 

“‘He setteth His bow in the cloud,”’ she 
said, reverently; then she glanced at the 
clock. 

“They will come right away,” said she, 
‘tand I must have Hilda’s dry stockings 
ready. She is so careless, without rub- 
bers on such a day!” 

She rose and went into an adjoining 
room, returning with a pair of thick, 
home-knit hose, which she hung over the 
fender: then she brought a pair of coarse 
slippers and set beside them. 

It was some time before the children, 
stamping and talking, came into the hall, 
and afterwards into the sitting-room; the 
oldest, Hilda, a girl of twelve, Charlie ten, 
and little Annie, six years old. 

After a salute between mother and 


| children, Charlie ran down-stairs into the 


kitchen, and Annie quietly drew a chair 
up to the grate. She was crying. Not so 





almost a favorite. But for her imperious 
temper she would have been quite one. 
Attending the same school and in the 


Hilda. The girl was very straight and | same classes was a family of children who 


slender. A puff of darkly golden hair 


and braided in a thick, yellow braid at 


fire, the straight nose turned up at the 
end, the mouth was beautiful and vividly 
red, the cheek like a wild rose in the 
almost dazzlingly white skin. ; 

Mrs. Anderson knew at once that some- 
thing was wrong with Hilda. 


stockings, at once. Hilda,’’ she added, 
sharply. ‘Can you see me as I am, and 
still be so careless?”’ 

She spoke with the accent and imper- 
fect English of the Swede, but she spoke 
like a lady, as she was. 

“Don’t, mother!”’ said Hilda with a 
gesture. Then she took the stockings 
and began to put them on, her eyes flash- 
ing and her lips compressed. 

Mrs. Anderson was keenly distressed. 
Her children were the heart of her heart, 
She loved them with a despairing tender- 
ness, knowing that she must leave them 
in a little while. 

“Little daughter,’ said she, turning to 
Annie, “come to me; tell mother about it.’’ 

The little girl came to her mother and 
began to sob on her breast. The mother 
gently stroked the soft flaxen curls, and 
whispered some endearing words in her 
own language. 

The child’s arms tightened about her. 

“Cannot you tell the mamma now?” 
said she, kissing the tearful cheeks, ‘‘Ah! 
the poor little heart beats so hard!” She 
began to sing to her in a low, sweet voice, 
but the little song was broken with cougb- 
ing. 

“It was those girls, mother,” said Annie 
at last, looking up ruefully, “they were 
very bad, very wicked to me! I’m so 
*fraid of them!’ The tender lips quivered 
again. 

“And where was Hilda?” said her 
mother. ‘Could not she take care of the 
little sister?” 

“I was there!” cried Hilda, immediately 
springing up, the red spots deepening in 
her cheeks, ‘‘but I was talking to Miss 
Kenton, and before I could get to them 
they had pushed her down the bank into 
the mud and snow, and had pulled off her 
hood and given it to their dog—it is 
ruined!” 

The color flashed into the mother's face, 
too, but she restrained herself. 

‘‘And did thee keep thine anger, my 
daughter?” said she, ever so gently. 

“No, I did not!’ cried Hilda. ‘I hate 
them! I hate them! mean, overbearing 
things! there isn’t room in Covington for 
them and me! I should have struck them 
—but—” 

Hilda paused, and her wrathful eyes 
drooped. 

“And why didn’t you?” said her 
mother, quietly. 

“Mrs. Wilmarth passed by and looked 
at me, and I could not,’ said the girl, 
brokenly. ‘‘Oh, mamma, mamma, have 
we got to bear it?”’ 

“Not always, Hilda,’ answered her 
mother; “but could not you remember 
that there was One who looked at you 
before Mrs. Wilmarth passed by?” 

Deeply as Mrs. Anderson felt the injus- 
tice and wrong to her children, Hilda’s 
passionate temper was a far greater sor- 
row to her. In afew months Hilda must 
take her place, must be the little mother 
to the two younger children, the comfort 
and right hand of the desolate father, and 
as yet there seemed to be no restraining 
influence sufficient, no real control over 
the gusts of passion that shook her. 

Annie was very different, the gentlest 
of all gentle children. The soft, round 
baby face, the large blue eyes and sensitive 
mouth, showed her unequal to the hard- 
ships of life, even those which she already 
encountered in her first attempt to go to 
school. Charlie had Hilda’s free, bold 
spirit and quick temper, but he had also 
an element of reckless good humor and a 
love of fun, which sometimes led to faults 
as serious as his sister’s. 

Mrs. Anderson was proud of her chil- 
dren, and anxious that they should have 
every possible advantage. She and her 
husband, with Baby Hilda, had come to 
America ten years before, and the two 
younger children had been born in this 
country. They had worked and saved 
together, until at last they had been able 
to build the cottage they now occupied in 
this fast-growing New Jersey village, but 
overwork and lack of needed rest had 
developed the latent disease in the deli- 
cate woman, and it was evident that her 
frail ‘“‘house of life’? would not long hold 
its fluttering spirit. 

Hilda was almost a favorite in her 
school; quick, active, keenly intelligent, 
she mastered her lessons with hardly an 
effort, and was far in advance of many of 
her own age. She possessed, too, a re- 
markable gift of voice, inherited from her 
father, and showed to some extent by the 
other children. Hilda, as I have said, was 





“Daughter,”’ said she, ‘put on your dry | 
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were immediate neighbors of the Ander- 


was turnedi back from her fine forehead | sons, living half a block from them on the 


oppusite side of the street. From the 


the back. Her eyes were blue and full of | first there had been an antipathy between 


the children. 

‘Nothing but Swedes!’ were not infre- 
quent words dropped from the hps of the 
elder Shumway girls, when Hilda had 
excelled in an ex:rcise, or had been se- 
lected for a song or recitation. 

Then they discovered that Annie had a 
terror of dogs, and their chief delight 
was in frightening her with their ugly 
bull-terrier. 

When Charlie tied a bunch of fire- 
crackers to Nero’s tail, Jane Shumway 
undertook his chastisement on her own 
account. He was a little fellow, and Jane 
was a large girl of thirteen, but he kicked 
her so vigorously she was glad to desist. 
Then it seemed a case for the elders to 
take in hand and irate and ponderous 
Mrs. Shumway called upon her humble 
neighbor, but she left the presence of that 
gentle little lady discomfited at every 
point. 

After this it became a fixed battle with 
the children, and it must be acknowledged 
that the Shumways were not always the 
victorious party. They no longer dared 
openly to assault Hilda or Charlie, but 
they assailed them with a weapon which, 
to Hilda at least,!was far more unbearable, 
the missile that can wound our pride or 
lacerate the heart, and whose evil name is 
ridicule. 

It was the remodelled dress, clean and 
old, the thick, home-knit stockings, whose 
blue would fade with many washings. 
Poor Hilda! Ashamed of the stockings 
that her mother’s precious fingers had so 
toilfully knitted! Or Annie’s faded ging- 
ham apron, ironed until it shone like silk, 
but, alas, with a telltale patch here and 
there. 

These things were hard to bear, both 
for mother and children, but they must 
be borne, for the father’s wages were his 
only fortune, and the poor mother must 
have the medicines and the few delicacies 
which her failing appetite craved. 

On little Annie the tyranny of the 
Shumways fell most severely. They kept 
her in constant terror, and the way to and 
from school became a journey which she 
undertook with fear, and accomplished 
with trembling relief. Even Hilda’s wing 
could not always shield her. They lay in 
wait for her, they managed to surprise 
her and defeat her, and her own front 
dooryard was not a refuge to her, for 
their ugly faces peered at her through 
the paling, and they set their dog barking 
at her in her quiet play. This was the 
thing of all others that Hilda could not 
endure. Many a tingling slap had made 
itself felt on Jane Shumway’s broad cheek 
as Hilda rushed to the rescue, and her 
tongue was sharp in reproach. As for 
Charlie, he could at least hold his own 
and often he was the aggressor. 

Hilda had scarcely finished her shoes 
and stockings when the bell rang, and 
hastily smoothing her apron she answered 
the summons. It was Mrs. Wilmarth, the 
lady of whom Hilda had spoken. She 
had never met Mrs. Anderson, but she 
knew the children well, and Charlie was 
one of her Sunday school boys. 

“Ah! there is my little Annie,” said she, 
after greeting the mother. ‘Come and 
see me, Annie.”” She held out her hand 
to the little girl and drew her close to her. 

‘‘Jennie said I was to kiss you for her, 
and give you this,”’ she put in her hand a 
small box covered with silver paper, ‘‘and 
to invite you to her tea-party to-morrow 
afternoon. There will be you and Jennie 
and the three dolls, ‘Miss Winslow,’ and 
‘Dottie Dimple’ and ‘Katrinka,’ and you 
may bring your dolly if your mamma will 
let you.” 

There was no withstanding the warm 
sweetness of Mrs. Wilmarth’s manner, 
and Mrs. Anderson began to understand 
why Hilda had not struck Jane Shumway. 

“I suppose Hilda has told you about 
the children’s concert at the church? I 
am one of the music committee, and 
thought I should like both the pleasure of 
meeting you and of consulting you about 
the children. We wish them to sing to- 
gether, and each of them alone if they 
will, Could you sing a little song without 
Hilda, Annie?” 

The child had reached her mother’s side 
and looked shyly at Mrs. Wilmarth. 

‘‘Answer the lady, daughter,” said Mrs. 
Anderson; ‘‘could not you sing for her?” 

“I don’t know,”’ said Annie, doubtfully. 

“Oh! but you must try,” cried Hilda, 
impulsively. ‘‘Come, now—I begin ‘Lit- 
tle Flower’ for you—come!” 

Hilda drew Annie into the centre of the 
room and began the little song. As long as 
she sang Annie sang, too, but when she 
stopped, the little one faltered and stopped 
also. 

“Oh!” said Hilda, “this will never do. 
Won’t you sing to please Mrs, Wilmarth?” 

‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Wilmarth, 





kindly, “you and Hilda may sing to- 
gether. Could not you sing me a Swedish 
song? That would be charming.” 

The children looked at their mother, 
and she whispered a few words to them. 
In a moment the sweet young voices 
swelled upward in unison, in the shrill but 
sweet notes of a Swedish hymn, very dif- 
ferent in effect from the one they had 
just attempted. The three verses were 
sung in perfect time, and Mrs. Wilmarth 
was delighted, and warm in her praise. 

*‘Now, Hilda,” said she, “I have a song 
I wish to teach you to sing alone, and we 
must have one in English for you and 
Annie to sing together, and if our little 
girl gets braver, perhaps she will sing 
something by herself. You may come to 
my house to-morrow afternoon after 
school, and we will have a private re- 
hearsal—if your mother can spare you,” 
she added. 

The promise was gladly given, and Mrs, 
Wilmarth took her leave. 

Little Annie opened her pretty box of 
bonbons, but she looked troubled and 
did not taste them, and at last said, ‘I 
am going to try to sing, mamma—I am 
going to try.” 

During the following two weeks Hilda 
was busy with rehearsals, and happy with 
anticipation. She almost forgot to hate the 
Shumways, although they did not forget 
to tease and annoy her. One thing marred 
her pleasure, she was obliged to sing ina 
quartet and chorus with them, and it took 
all her self-control to do it withany grace, 

Under her own and her mother’s en- 
couragement, Annie practised her little 
song, and thought she could sing it all 
alone. 

It was Friday afternoon, and the con- 
cert was to take place the next Tuesday 
evening. A group of children coming 
from school were eagerly discussing what 
they were going to wear. Nearly all the 
girls were to dress in white, and many new 
and pretty dresses had been made for the 
occasion. Hilda alone, of all the chatter- 
ing flock, was silent. The Shumways 
were jubilant over the new silks that were 
being made for them, and were, if any- 
thing, a little more impertinent than 
usual, 

“What are you going to wear, Hilda?”’ 
asked good-natured little Nellie Blake. 
“You will be queen of the concert, you 
ought to have the prettiest dress of any.” 

“IT don’t know,” said Hilda, trying to 
justify the falsehood in her own mind. 

“Humph!’ said Jane Shumway, ‘‘she 
knows well enough she hasn’t anything 
but that old green rag, and her white 
dress, and that’s up to her knees. My 
mother says she wouldn’t let me be seen 
looking so. She says that folks that can’t 
dress decently ought to keep in the shade 
instead of always being first and foremost, 
and I think so, too.” 

“I suppose,’ said Irene, the younger 
sister, ‘‘she thinke she can sing so finely 
folks won’t look at her clothes, but if she 
knew what I heard the other day she’d 
change her mind.” 

Hilda’s eyes flashed. She set her 
teeth, for she had promised her mother 
she would try not to quarrel with the 
Shumways that day. 

“Well,” said Nellie Blake, warmly, 
‘*Hilda ought to have a pretty new dress, 
and I wish she might, but I'd give every 
dress I’ve got if I could sing as she does. 
There’s one comfort, Hilda,’’ she added a 
little spitefully, “you look better in your 
old clothes than some people could if 
they had all the finery of Paris.” 

But there was no comfort to Hilda in 
Nellie Blake’s kind wishes. That old 
green dress was a sore subject to her. It 
was not new when she first had it, and 
now it was faded andshabby. Poor Hilda 
could not know how beautifully the faded 
green merino brought out the fairness of 
her skin, or the golden tints in her hair, 
She only knew that it was a shabby old 
thing, and she hated it. In the fall she 
had been promised a new cashmere, and 
had spent many a pleasant half hour in 
deciding whether it should be a dainty 
blue or a rich crimson, but the doctor's 
bills had swallowed up her little day- 
dream, and she knew that the old green 
was her only resource. 

Mrs. Anderson’s delicate nerves always 
told her Hilda’s state of mind by the way 
in which she shut the door. Before she 
heard her run up-stairs and shut the door 
of her own room, she knew that some- 
thing had happened. 

Hilda did not come down for some time, 
and when she did the danger signals 
burned in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
full of slumberous fire. She busied her- 
self silently with her tasks, sewing with 
quick, nervous motion, and never looked 
up from her work. 

“Can I do anything for you, my daugh- 
ter?” said her mother at last, very quietly. 

‘‘No!”’ said Hilda, shortly. 

The sewing went on for five minutes, 
and the ticking of the little clock could be 
distinctly heard. Mrs. Anderson’s heart 
was full of compassion and sorrow. 

“I think you should not have troubles 
you cannot tell me, daughter,” said she. 





“When the heart is full it is sometimes 
better to speak.” 

“Mother, I wish you would let me 
alone; I can’t talk,” said Hilda, sharply, 

Mrs. Anderson sighed. By and by Hilda 
went down stairs to prepare the supper, 
and the mother called Annie in from the 
front porch where she was playing, and 
questioned ber about her sister’s vexation. 

“It’s her dress, mamma,” said Annie, 
looking grieved. ‘Jane Shumway called 
it an old rag, and said she ought not to 
sing if she could not have a new dress, 
She has a new blue silk, and Irene has a 
pink and white one. I wish my Hilda 
could have one, too,” said Annie. “She 
was just as good, she didn’t say a word, 
and they were very bad to her.” 

The trouble deepened on Mrs. Ander- 
son’s face. “If I had thought in time,’ 
she said, ‘‘but it is too late now.” 

She intended some time to give Hilda 
her wedding dress, her only silk, and now 
she wished she had made it over for the 
concert, but three days was too short a 
time for her to accomplish the task. 

Hilda took her seat at the table with the 
family, but she ate little, and the smoulder- 
ing fire still burned in her eyes. One 
unwise word from her anxious mother 
let down the flood-gates of her wrath, 
and Hilda left the table in disgrace under 
her father’s stern reproof. 

At half-past seven that night Mrs. Wil- 
marth’s door-bell rang, and she answered 
it in person. 

“Ah! Is it you, Hilda? Come in!’ 
said she, cordially. 

“No! I can’t come in,” said Hilda, hur- 
riedly, “I came to tell you that I can’t sing 
at the concert.” 

“What is the matter, Hilda? Is your 
mother worse?” 

Mrs. Wilmarth anxiously drew her into 
the lighted hall. All the roses had 
dropped from Hilda’s cheeks, the fire in 
her eyes was quenched, she felt the tears 
coming in a rush. ‘No,’ said she, 
‘mamma is not worse, but I cannot sing, 
I cannot tell you why.” 

‘‘Come into the parlor, dear, I want to 
talk to you. Sit down by the fire; you 
ought to have a warmer wrap on, Hilda— 
I did not intend to tell you, but I think I 
will.” 

Mrs. Wilmarth gently pushed the child 
into a large cushioned chair in front of 
the grate, and drew a smaller one up be- 
side her. 

“Now tell me, Hilda,” said she: “you 
say you cannot sing at the concert. Do 
not you mean that you will not?” 

Hilda’s face was turned away against 
the crimson cushion of the chair. Her 
tears were dropping fast. 

“Tf you hada new dress, Hilda, would 
it make any difference?” 

“Yes, it would,” sobbed Hilda, search- 
ing for her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Wilmarth gently put her own into 
the cold little hand, and Hilda dashed the 
tears away, and resolutely sat upright. 

“That’s right, Hilda,” said her friend, 
“be a brave girl and don’t cry. I want to 
tell you that I was in my carriage waiting 
for a friend when the school children went 
past Mr. Kimball’s house. I heard the 
unkind words that were said to you, and 
I saw how bravely you controlled your- 
self, like a real little soldier, and I cannot 
begin to tell you how glad I was. I have 
been thinking about you ever since, and, 
should have gone to see you if you had 
not come to see me. I want you to come 
up-stairs and see what I have for you, if 
your mamma will allow you to accept it.” 

She took the girl up the wide staircase 
and through her own room into a smaller 
one. Everything about it indicated that 
it was a young girl’s room. There were 
many dainty hints of its ownership, and 
Hilda knew before Mrs. Wilmarth told 
her that it had been her daughter Rose’s. 
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Sarsaparilla has brought back my health 
and today I am well and strong.” MARY 
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DO WOMEN FAVOR WAR? 

The opinions of several well known wo- 
men in regard to the war have lately been 
taken by the N. Y. Tribune. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: I consider 
the present war with Spain to have been 
inevitable. Sutfering Cuba has long agon- 
ized under Spanish misrule. Her suffer- 
ings have been so aggravated by the bar- 
barous methods of warfare adopted by 
Spanish commanders as to have become 
intolerable, not to the Cubans alone, but 
to the very heart of humanity. The 
Christian world had reason to be deeply 
concerned when the Powers of Western 
Europe declined to intervene for the pre- 
vention of the cruel outrages which the 
Turkish Government inflicted upon the 
Armenians, and which were a stain upon 
the honor of Christendom. I thank God 
that we are doing something to retrieve 
this disgrace by rising up to help our 
neighbor in her sore need. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton said: I 
consider war under many circumstances 
a blessing, all along from the play- 
ground tothe throne. Through our war 
with England we gained independence and 
arepublic. Through our Civil War we freed 
four millions of slaves, Every bully that 
is thoroughly thrashed on the playground 
gives new tiberty and self-respect to half a 
dozen other boys. If we can overturn 
the Spanish dynasty in all her islands it 
will be worth the loss of men and ships. 
Life is not worth much without liberty. 
My one regret is that we did not thrash 
that cruel, brutal nation, with her bull- 
fights and inquisitions, long ago. It isa 
miracle to me that she has been tolerated 
so long in the heart of Europe. Our 
present civilization, on the competitive 
system, is based on the war principle: 
‘Every man for himself; starvation and 
death for the hindmost.” All talk about 
peace, national and international societies 
and conventions are of no special value 
at thisstage ofour development. Justice, 
liberty, equality for all first, and then that 
peace ‘that passeth all understanding.” 

“Whether the war with Spain is justi- 
fiable or not,” said Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, “I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts to judge. The brutal mis- 
government of Spain for centuries has 
wrought such wretchedness and desolation 
in Cuba, with no hope of a change for the 
better, that it called for the interference 
of the United States, which demanded of 
Spain the independence of Cuba. They 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please them- 
selves. The question of Cuban freedom 
could not be submitted to the arbitration 
of European nations. Their attitude 
towards Turkey, red-handed with Arme- 
nian massacre and extermination, forbade 
it. The United States was compelled to 
deal with Spain alone. Whether Presi- 
dent McKinley would have accomplished 
the desired end without war, but for the 
interference of Congress, is problematical. 
I have thought so, but my opinion has 
been modified as the war has progressed. 
I believe in the ultimate abolition of war, 
but the time is not yet in sight. Much as 
I abhor war, I cannvut ignore the fact that 
it has been a powerful factor in the evo- 
lution of civilization.” 

Susan B. Anthony said: There is, there 
can be, no justifiable cause for war, save 
that founded on the barbarism of one or 
both of the nations entering into that 
mode of settling differences. But, Quaker 
though I am, I always hope and pray for 
success to the most nearly civilized party, 
and that, in this case, goes without a 
question on the side of the United States, 
But the time is not far distant when fight- 
ing to settle differences between two 
nations will be no less horrible than is 
fighting nuw between two men. 

Mrs. John A. Logan expressed herself 
as follows: After the treachervus destruc- 
tion of the Maine, I do not see how the 
United States could have taken any other 
course than that which it has taken. It 
seems to me there was no alternative to 
pay the proper respect to our defenders 
on the high seas. I think that every- 
thing that has been done thus far has 
been righteously done; and, furthermore, 
I believe that victory is sure to rest upon 
our banners, and that the war was one of 
the inevitable steps towards the civiliza- 
tion and Christianization of Spain and her 
possessions. Her degeneracy has been so 
great, her treachery so unfailing, her 
illiteracy so appalling, that it was not pos- 
sible for such a government to last any 
longer. 

“When the war was first declared,’‘ 
said Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, ex- president 
of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, ‘Ll felt as if I had received a blow, 
and as if my whole theory of this Govern- 
ment and of social questions must be re- 
adjusted. I feel, however, in the light of 
subsequent developments, as if 1 could 
see light through the darkness. It may 
be that under God's guidance we are des- 
tined to carry the flag of liberty to the op- 
pressed. If such is the case, we should 
continue this war without a feeling of re- 
venge, but in the same spirit in which the 
Crusaders went to rescue the tomb of 
Christ. As to Spain, perhaps Carlyle’s 
verdict of the French Revolution best ap- 
plies: ‘that ‘only by the lightning can 
they be made to see the light.’ ”’ 

**I do not consider the present war with 
Spain justifiable, because war, to be justi- 
fiable, should be the last resort of a civ- 
ilized people,” said the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, ‘aud President McKinley, through 
the Administration’s representatives, made 
it clearly understood that if Congress 
would adjourn and end all discussion, 
which aroused only hatred of the Span- 
iards for the Americans, without relieving 
the Cubans, war would have been averted.” 


Alice Stone Blackwell said: 
I think the war was justifiable, if it 


was the only way of stopping the Spanish 
atrocities in Cuba. Whether it was the 


only way or not, I am not sure, and do 
not feel that my knowledge of the re- 
sources of international diplomacy is com- 
plete enough to enable me to form a valid 
opinion. If the object could have been 
accomplished by any means short of war, 
the resurt to arms was wrong. But the 
cruelties in Cuba had to be stopped, in 
one way or the other. 

Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, the ex- 
Assistant Attorney-General of Montana, 
said: I think that the war is justifiable 
and necessary in order to maintain the 
respect and dignity of the nation. A gov- 
ernment should protect its citizens, and 
money could not indemnify for the delib- 
erate blowing up of an American war-ship 
and the murder of 266 citizens. The in- 
human barbarities practised by Spain in 
Cuba were alone sufficient to justify the 
war, upon the principle of the brother- 
hood of man and the rights of humanity. 

“Has the war with Spain been justi- 
fiable? Most certainly, yes,’’ said Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, the president of the Wo- 
man’s Republican Association. ‘'The 
United States of America, through vari- 
ous stages of development, colonial, con- 
federate, constitutional, industrial, educa- 
tional, social and moral, has reached a 
plane of conscious power which entails 
responsibility at the bar of the national 
conscience. Responsibility and duty are 
measured by power and opportunity. 
Cuba is our neighbor, and has fallen 
among thieves. This nation is able to 
rescue her and drive her destroyer from 
this continent, which is the home of lib- 
erty, and therefore the temple of God. 
After years of trial, all pacific measures 
had failed. War was the only recourse 
left.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Blake Watkins (‘‘Kit’’), the cor- 
respondent of the Toronto Express, who 
has been sojourning for some time with 
the troops at Tampa, Fla., went to Santi- 
ago on the U.S. cruiser Niagara. Mrs. 
Mary A. Lockwood, one of the most 
prominent press women of Washington, 
D. C., was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing the permit from the War Department 
which allowed Mrs. Watkins to proceed 
on the Niagara. Mrs. Lockwood says: 


Mrs. Watkins has spent much time in 
America, and is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the United States in this war, and 
her trenchant letters to the Toronto 
Express did much to turn the tide of Can- 
adian sentiment at a time when Polo was 
making his stay there and doing every- 
thing possible to prevent a cementing of 
the good feeling existing between Cana- 
dians and Americans. 


Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor is making a 
tour of the world. She sailed from Seat- 
tle, June 29, on the steamship Humboldt, 
for St. Michaels, en route for the Yukon. 
She is accompanied on a portion of her 
journey by Mrs. S. M. McDonald, of the 
Press Club of New York City. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is at the New 
York Chautauqua for an extended stay. 
The Assembly Herald says: 


Fifteen years ago Mrs. Harper came to 
Chautauqua as special correspondent for 
the Chicago JInter-Ocean, Cleveland 
Leader, and other Western papers. She is 
essentially a newspaper woman, of wide 
and varied experience. For some time 
she was managing editor of the Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Daily News, and did all of 
the paper’s political writing. Later, she 
was for several years on the staff of the 
Indianapolis News, making a specialty of 
paragraphing, her paragraphs being widely 
copied. For twelve years she was con- 
nected with the Firemen’s Magazine, pub- 
lished by Eugene V. Debs, then the most 
widely circulated labor magazine in the 
country. During this time Mrs. Harper 
travelled extensively, acting as special 
correspondent for several leading Western 
dailies. In 1893 she went to California, 
and when the suffrage campaign opened 
in that State, three years later, Miss An- 
thony requested her to take charge of the 
press work, which she did with credit to 
herself and the cause. At the close of the 
campaign she accepted Miss Anthony’s 
invitation to go to Rochester and write 
her biography. This work is now com- 
pleted and in the hands of the publishers. 
Mrs. Harper is accompanied at Chau- 
tauqua by her daughter, Miss Winnifred, 
a talented young woman who seems to be 
following in her mother’s footsteps. A 
graduate of Stanford University, while in 
that institution she was editor of the 
university daily paper, weekly magazine, 
senior year book and juniorannual, Miss 
Harper is Chautauqua correspondent for 
the Indianapolis News. 


Miss Horace Greeley Perry is the pro- 
prietor and editor of the St. James Jour- 
nal of St. Peter, Minn. Her father, who 
was a warm admirer of Horace Greeley, 
gave his daughter the name of the great- 
est American editor, and thereby probably 
shaped her destiny in some degree. A 
Minneapolis despatch in the Portland 
Oregonian says: 


Miss Perry isa bright sample of what 
young womanhood can do in business, 
and her career as editor and publisher 
has been marked by wonderful success. 
Editorial blood flows in her veins, as for 
some generations back her ancestors have 
been newspaper men. She says that she 
has risen from the ranks, having started 
as a newsgirl selling papers on the street. 
At twelve years of age she began setting 
type, later doing job work, until, in 1891, 
she took charge of the paper she now 
owns. Although in appearance a mere 
schoolgirl, she is quite worthy of all the 
honors her Christian name implies. Under 
her able administration the Journal se- 
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cured the county printing contract after 
a contemporary’s monopoly for twenty- 
one years. Politically this gifted young 
woman is a Democrat. She is intensely 
interested in prison reform work, and is 
a member of the State Prisoners’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, who some weeks 
ago received an army pass from the War 
Department entitling her to go to the 
front as a newspaper correspondent and 
to join her husband, Brigadier-General 
Colby, at Chickamauga, returned to Wash- 
ington about two weeks ago for a brief 
period. She will rejoin her husband at 
Chickamauga, and expects thence to pro- 
ceed to Porto Rico, or wherever the Gen- 
eral’s command is ordered. She is full of 
enthusiasm for the arduous work she has 
undertaken. 

A Kentucky Woman’s Press Club was 
recently formed in Louisville, with Mrs. 
Emily Walker Herr president. Other 
officers are Miss Miller, of the Louisville 
Times, Miss Hall, of the Covington Com- 
monwealth, Miss Ghixton of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, and Miss Czapski, 
of the Louisville Post. F. M. A. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Woman’s Charity Club of Boston 
has great cause for rejoicing. The recent 
appropriation by the State Legislature of 
$15,000 to the club to pay off the mort- 
gage on the hospital property, has ena- 
bled the trustees to cancel the heavy burden 
of debt under which the club has carried on 
its beneficent work. The public entertain- 
ments given by the club have yielded pro- 
fits sufficient to pay other indebtedness, 
and from now on, this club of 700 mem- 
bers can work with renewed interest, 
knowing they have only the bills for cur 
rent expenses to meet. It has been de- 
cided to offer the Charity Club Hospital, 
(which receives no patients of the kind to 
whom it is devoted, in July and August,) 
to the State of Massachusetts for the tem- 
porary care of the wounded and sick sol- 
diers, who are expected to arrive here 
soon. The hospital is in complete order, 
and ready for immediate use. It accom- 
modates thirty patients, but tents can be 
placed on its wide lawn, and other rooms 
not yet used for sickness are available, 
and thus room could be made for fifty or 
sixty soldiers. 

The Connecticut State Federation, of 
which Mrs. T. K. Noble is president, was 
organized a little more than a year ago. 
It now has 41 clubs and a membership of 
2,000. This federation is devoting itself 
to the interests of the public schools, 
choosing for its consideration especial 
needs of various localities, and seeking to 
secure the appointment of women on the 
school boards. It has also established a 
bureau of exchange, and has committees 
on civics and village improvement, and 
travelling libraries at work. This lat- 
ter feature of the State federation work is 
of especial importance, as forty Connecti- 
cut towns have no library facilities. 


The Washington State Federation has 
chosen the clover as the federation flower, 
and green and white as the federation 
colors. The little poem, “The Four-Leaf 
Clover,” by Mrs. Ella Higginson, was 
adopted as the federation song, and will 
be set to music by a Washington woman. 

The New York State Federation, under 
Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, is doing not- 
able work in original ways. Atthe next 
meeting in November, the greater part of 
the session will be given up to discus- 
sions, and at least twenty topics of vital 
interest to club women will be presented 
from different points of view. 

The Sea Coast Defence Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of American Revolution, of Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., of which Mrs, Clara de Au- 
ville Chase is regent, has just erected a 
liberty pole, with a tablet which reads as 
follows: ‘‘To commemorate the patriot- 
ism of three girls of this village, Polly 
Daggett, Parnel Manter, and Maria Allen, 





who destroyed with powder a liberty pole 
erected near this spot, to prevent its cap- 
ture by the British, in 1776. This pole, 
replacing the other, is erected by the Sea 
Coast Defence Chapter, D. A. R., 18 
The dedication of the pole and tablet was 
an occasion of much rejoicing by the 
chapter and its friends. 

The educational department of the Wo 
man’s Club, Denver, Col., will conduct a 
child study class in a much more system- 
atic manner during the coming year than 
it has done hitherto. This work was 
instituted last year, and was so well ap- 
preciated that it will be strengthened and 
pushed this year. It wili be under the 
auspices of Colorado College, and will be 
known as the extension course for moth- 
ers and teachers. The members will re- 
ceive certificates on completion of the 
course. The instruction will be given by 
President Slocum, Prof. Lancaster, Prof. 
Parsons,and others. James’s‘'Psychology”’ 
will be the foundation, and physiology, 
the principles of reasoning, will, energy, 
etc., will form interesting topics of discus- 
sion. The department will also this year 
endeavor to have a more connected pro- 
gramme for the mothers’ meetings, which 
have been held at various schools. Leaf- 
lets will be printed, and the work will be 
more consecutive. The child study class 
will probably become an auxiliary to the 
mothers’ congress, and it is hoped that all 
mothers’ circles in the city will come into 
relation with both. The congress will ap- 
point an organizer in Colorado, who will 
push its interests in this direction. The 
mothers’ meetings at several of the schools 
have produced most beneficial results, and 
have brought about very pleasant and har- 
monious relations between the parents 
and the teachers. Though they were not 
organized officially by the department, 
they were formed by members of the de- 
partment, both mothers and teachers, 
who felt that something should be done 
to bring the parents into closer touch with 
the schools, 





Mother Bickerdyke has just passed 
her eighty-first birthday which has been 


celebrated by many veterans of the Civil 
War. 


The open-handed generosity of Ameri- 
can seamen was shown when a subscrip- 
tion was opened on Commodore Schley’s 
flagship, the Brooklyn, for the benefit of 
the young wife of George Henry Ellis, the 
only man killed on the American side 
during the battle with Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet. The men eagerly offered their 
money, many whose salaries are but $17 
and $18 a month giving $20 and $25. The 
subscription soon amounted to $907, and 
then one seaman, who had a silver coin 
taken from one of the Spanish vessels, 
offered it for sale for the benefit of the 
fund, and it was bid in by another seaman 
for $15. Lieutenant-Commander Mason 
offered a five-peseta piece from the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, and its auction brought 
$60 more. The fund amounts to over 
$1,000. 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLe SquareE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be the clever comedy by 
Martha Morton, “His Wife’s Father.” 
This play was greatly praised when given 
at the Hollis Street Theatre in April, ’96, 
It is a pleasant, entertaining story of New 
York of the present day, which inter- 
ests by its naturalness. The cast will b:o 
Buchanan Billings, Esq., Horace Lewis; 
Frank Hamilton (his son-in-law), Charles 
Mackay; Maynard Langdon (his brother- 
in-law), J. L. Seeley; Matthew (his faithful 
servant), Wm. Chas. Masson; Nell Billings 
(his daughter and only child), Frances 
Drake; Aunt Eliza (his aunt-in-law), Rose 
Morison; Mrs. Canary (in the fruit busi- 
ness), Lizzie Morgan; Kitty Canary (her 
daughter), Mary Sanders; Adelaide Lang- 
don and Celia Langdon (Maynard Lang- 
don’s daughters), Marion A. Chapman and 
Evelyn Hatfield; Charles Rawlins and 
Willie Vanderpoll (the dear boys), Lindsay 
Morison and N. H. Fowler; Rev. Dr. An- 
drews, John J. Geary; Josephine (a house- 
maid), Margaret Dunn. Tuesday after- 
noon souvenir will be a character picture 
of Charles Mackay as Montignac in “An 
Enemy to the King.” 








{A SAIL TO GLOUCESTER. 


A trip to old Gloucester on the fine 
steamer Capc Ann is among the rare en- 
joyments of the summer season, and the 
General Agent, Mr. E. L. Merchant, has ar- 
ranged everythiog t> enhance the delights 
to be experienced on the trip. 

The scenery along the North Shore pre- 
sents a panorama of great natural beauty. 

It is a favorite sail with residents of 
Bostonand vicinity. The views of Nahant, 
Marblehead, Beverly, Manchester-by-the 
sea, Norman’s Woe, and the changing 
panorama of nature’s scenery along the 
rocky shore, combined with the cool and 
invigorating breezes, are sufficient to ac- 
count for the great popularity of this sail. 

The Cape Ann is the fastest boat in the 
harbor, and is thoroughly equipped with 
all modern conveniences for the comfort 
and safety of passengers. 

The best and most careful management 
characterizes the line, of which Mr. E. L. 
Merchant is the agent. Mr. James F. 
Merchant has charge of the office of the 
company, and patrons requiring informa- 
tion will always remember with pleasure 
these gentlemen for their kind and cour- 
teous demeanor. A good band of music 
is engaged by the company to enliven the 
trip every day. 

The steamer Cape Ann leaves the north 
side of Central wharf daily at 10 o’clock, 
and Sundays at 10.15, arriving in Boston 
on the return in the latter part of the 
afternoon. 





THE racing season at Saratoga opens on 
July 28, and the Fitchburg Railroad will 
place on sale, August 1 to 6, inclusive, 
round trip tickets, good returning until 
August 17, at one fare for the round trip. 


Davip B. Hitt has called the Adiron- 
dacks “The Nation’s playground and 
Sanitarium,” and this encomium is only 
one of many. At 260 Washington Street, 
Boston, you can obtain information cover- 
ing this great Park that will enable you to 
pass an ideal vacation. 








A woman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162, Nahant, Mass. 
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Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO. 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass 

Dont take anything that 

they say is “just as good ”’ 
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Gutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest ints and color s. 
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